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Prodigal City Fathers: 


WHO PAYS FOR THE FATTED CALF? 





(Concluded from page 6.) 
Tue Mercers, if not first amongst Prodigal City Fathers in order of 
merit, are first in point of wealth. They also stand out for mark in 
order of date—they are traced back to the 12th century, and gave 
a mayor to London early in the 13th century. Their first charter is 
of Richard II., 13th January, 1393. Their total annual income is 
£82,758, of which £35,417 is admittedly trust income, and of which 
many thousands more, now claimed as private, is clearly and certainly 
trust estate in any court of conscience. At one time none but Mercers 
were allowed to be members of this company. The famous Richard 
Whittington, who died 1422-3, was one of its wardens, and left to it 
considerable trust property. A striking instance of the increase of 
annual income since the original grant is given in one of the trust 
accounts—that of Dean Colet for St. Paul’s school—where the clear 
income is carefully and accurately stated by the donor in 1512 as 
£118 4s. 7}d., and in 1880 this had grown into £12,037 12s. 33d. Until 
1858 the Mercers’ Company, described by Dean Colet as ‘‘ most honest 
and faithful’’, claimed that except as to £80 5s. Od. the whole of this 
vast annual sum was their private property, that they had the right 
to the surplus beyond the £80 ds. 0d. as absolute owners, and that 


any monies spent about this particular trust were so spent of their 
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great generosity, and not of either legal or moral obligation. The 
Court of Chancery has, however, in regard to this particular property, 
held that the Company are trustees, and bound to account for the 
whole of the income of the estates in trust for the school Dean Colet 
intended to found. The Whittington charity for ‘poor citizens of 
London, principally poor feeble men of the craft of the mercerie”, 
brings in now £11,384 per year. Some fortunate families seem to 
have been quartered on this fund: the Parkers get £365, the Colliers 
£211 10s. 0d., the Tottons £250, the Barnes £200. Lady Bradbury’s 
property, bringing in £138. 4s. 8d. a year in 1523, was left by her that 
£7 6s. 8d. might be paid for daily masses for her soul, £1 6s. 8d. for 
an obit or anniversary of her death, and 30s. to poor householders of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Part of the property is not now traceable ; 
the remainder brings in £13,138 18s. 0d. The Mercers as good 
Protestants repudiate the masses, but honestly pay 30s. per year, 
and the small residue of £13,137 8s. Od. is their private property. 
Another property of Richard Collier, bringing in £22, was left to the 
Company, charged with £17 13s. 4d. for a free school at Horsham, 
and 20s. to the wardens; the property brings in £1,840 per year, and 
the Mercers spend £266 3s. 11d. on the school. The Gresham 
property, left for lectures, etc., is now worth £7,977 18s. 0d.; the 
payments amount to £340. Hugh Perry in 1630 left money to buy 
lands: the Mercers, who in the 17th century did buy lands, deny that 
they bought any with Hugh Perry’s money. The Company in 1880 
spent £4,908 17s. 3d. on entertainments, £8,765 12s. 0d. in fees and 
allowances to themselves. In addition their clerk has £2,100 a year, 
and a residence rent free; the accountant has £790; the copying 
clerk (happy copying clerk!) £500; the beadle £250 and free resi- 
dence; the under-beadle £200 and free residence; and the Mercers 
pay the income tax for all these. Salaries and sundries come to 
£5,643 8s. 2d. 

Amongst their voluntary charities figures an annuity of £1,100 a 
year to a retired clerk of the company. Since the great outcry raised 
by James Beal, J. B. Firth, M.P., and their co-workers, the Mercers 
have helped technical education to the amount of £2,000 per year, 
and are therefore much praised for their generosity. 





The Grocers of to-day are traced back in 1180 to the Pepperers of 
Soper’s Lane and tothe Spicers of Cheap; but the Grocers, essentially 
aristocratic in their proclivities, positively deny that they were ever a 
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trade guild, although they admit that for 250 years they were charged 
with the ‘ public duties of weighing and garbelling.” 

The Grocers declare that the enquiry made into their affairs is 
“arbitrary and a breach of the liberties of the subject”. So says 
Giles Ploughman when the constable stops him in the lane to search 
for guns, nets, and hares. So says William Sykes when Policeman 
X 500 will delay him in his homeward early morning walk while bur- 
dened with the family plate ina sack. The Grocers may well feel 
insulted and aggrieved; they have a yearly revenue of £38,236, of 
which only £500 a-year is trust income: all the rest is their very own. 
For example, Sir William Laxton gave property which now brings in 
£4,000 a-year net rents; the rental in 1573 was only £50 a-year, so the 
Grocers say and the Court of Chancery agrees that as Sir W. Laxton 
made specific annual payments chargeable, limited within what he 
then rightly thought was the yearly income, the whole enormous 
increase is theirs ‘‘ with no legal obligation” on them even to augment 
the payments, and the Grocers take great credit that they pay more 
on the Laxton Trust than they could by law be compelled to pay. 

Sir H. Kebyll in 1514 left property charged with the payment of 
6d. per week to each of seven poor freemen, or altogether £9 2s. per 
per year. The Grocers Company admit that the part of the property 
bequeathed by Kebyll brings in £9,300 a-year, but they say “un- 
doubtedly we carry out the moral obligation” in paying this 3s. 6d. 
per week, and they add: ‘‘ we give as much to the poor of the Com- 
pany as is good for the poor of the Company ”’. 

The Grocers’ Company is chartered to supervise the trade of 
grocers, confectioners, druggists, apothecaries, tobacco-cutters and 
sugar bakers and refiners, and to punish delinquents, but it has not 
tried to do this since the great fire of London. It has no right to 
hold property except as a chartered company, and it was author- 
ised to acquire land ‘‘for the support of the poor men of the said 
commonalty ”’. 

The Grocers spent in 1879 £4,464 in members’ fees and salaries ; 
£5,232 for cook, fruiterer, wine merchant, pageantry, attendants at 
livery dinners, flowers and cigars. 

During recent times the soul of the Grocers’ Company has been 
deeply aggrieved “by the unscrupulous imputations which have been 
directed against the Company” by the various wicked people who 
have been audacious enough to suggest that a Grocer has no moral 
right to spend Sir H. Kebyll’s estate in wine, cigars, sweetmeats, 
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music, and general entertainment. They specially complain that 
J. B. Firth, M.P., describes them as graceless Grocers, the Com- 
pany’s motto being ‘“‘God grant grace”. In 1835 the Grocers declined 
to give any information as to their trust property to the Royal Com- 
mission then sitting. 





Drapers in the 14th century were not the honest intelligent folk 
they are to-day. There were in the reign of Edward III. drapers 
who “had not sufficiently learned” the trade, but who ‘practised in 
any deceits” ‘‘and committed other frauds”, and so the Drapers’ 
Company was established to control and improve the trade, and they 
were incorporated as ‘‘ the Master Wardens and Brethren and Sisters 
of the Guild or Fraternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Mystery 
of Drapers”. No “Sisters” are now to be found amongst the brethren 
of the livery. To-day their annual income is £78,654, of which they 
claim £50,141 as Corporate private revenue. 

Some of the property now returned by the Drapers’ Company as 
purchased “to their own use” has been certainly purchased with the 
proceeds of property taken by Railway Companies for City improve- 
ments or by the Bank of England. No possibility exists without 
further information from the Company of tracing the conditions 
attached to the bequest of the original property. William Brothers 
left property in 1542 charged with payments for prayers for the souls 
of Sir W. Bayly and others; the Company take care of the property 
and leave Sir W. Bayly’s soul to look after itself. The Company allege 
that by a small payment to the Crown, the property of William 
Brothers has become their own absolutely private estate. John Clerke 
in 1548 left rentals of £22 10s., to the poor; the gross annual value 
of the properties to-day remaining from John Clerke’s devise is more 
than £5,700. William Calley, in 1513, and William Prud in 1533 
left land and houses for religious services; the Drapers have paid the 
King for the right to keep the property and escape the religious 
services. In 1879 they spent for salaries, £2,140 18s. 11d.; courts 
and committees, including dinners, £4,984 6s. 11d.; public enter- 
tainments, £6,112 9s. 10d.; and on furniture, plate, and repairs, 
£5,018 9s. 11d. In 1878 the Drapers commenced to make grants for 
technical education. 





The Goldsmiths, like the Drapers, were 550 years ago not quite as 
the strictly honorable men who compose the present company. 
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In 1327 “many of the trade of goldsmiths kept shops in obscure 
turnings, and by lanes and streets, but did buy vessels of gold and 
silver secretly, without enquiring whether such vessel were stolen or 
lawfully come by, and immediately melting it down, did make it into 
plate and sell it to merchants travelling beyond the seas, that it might 
be exported ; and so they made false work of gold and silver, which 
they sold to those who had no skill”; and so the Goldsmiths’ Company 
received its charter to watch against abuses and deceptions in the trade 
and to punish offenders. The total annual income of the Company 
is £54,297, of which they allege that £43,505 is their absolute private 
income. Out of the £43,305 per year, rents amounting to £28,681 
are derived from estates left by testators for prayers, masses, and 
obits, on account of which the Company, having paid a small sum 
to the Crown, consider themselves morally as well as legally entitled 
to appropriate the whole of the property while disregarding the prayers. 
Some others of the rents are derived from lands and houses “ the 
origin of which cannot be stated with certainty”, and some of which 
‘“‘cannot be identified”. In ten years the Goldsmiths’ Company has 
spent £344,000 in costs of courts and committee; £73,873 in enter- 
tainments, wine, and housekeeping; £37,530 in salaries. In the 
repairs to the Company’s Hall, £22,309 was expended on a staircase. 
It is right to add that this was done “from two motives: one artistic, 
and the other the desire for future economy”. It may be conceded 
that no desire for present economy has yet been exhibited. 





It becomes, I fear, wearisome to continue this catalogue, and it 
would exhaust the reader’s patience if I went through the whole list 
of the 74 companies, but I trust it will be acknowledged that enough 
has been elicited by the Royal Commission to justify early legislation 
by which those who like the overfeeding and drinking dignified as 
“entertainments” may be compelled to indulge only at their own cost; 
and by which the enormous sums now wasted as well in dining as in 
court fees and salaries may be applied to purposes of acknowledged 
public utility. No candidate for Parliament in any one of the Metro- 
politan divisions ought to stand the smallest chance of return unless 
pledged to Radical legislation for the reform of the London Corpora- 
tion and for abolition of the abuses partially indexed in the foregoing 
papers. CuaRLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Zeayye Dare, 





(Concluded from page 47.) 

A truce of a fortnight was made with the national enemy in order 
to defraud Jeanne Dare of the chance of rescuing the capital. She 
sent a despairing message to Rheims deprecating the untimely cessation 
of hostilities when success was in her grasp; but even in the most 
trying moment of baffled zeal she had no word of reproach or censure 
for those who had so basely intrigued against her. With all his 
experience of the duplicity and ambition of the Duke of Burgundy, 
Charles VII. preferred the illusory hope of obtaining the restoration 
of Paris from his hands to the chance of salvation by a girl who had 
already done so much for him in his own despite ; but Jeanne, weary 
of the trammels imposed upon her, and strong in the righteousness of 
her purpose, set out from Compiégne at the head of a picked force on 
the 26th August. Fate seemed to befriend her. The Duke of Bedford, 
apprehensive that Normandy, which under Jeanne’s inspiring influence 
was already in revolt, would slip from his grasp, had withdrawn the 
major portion of his army to defend the hereditary possessions of the 
Anglo-Norman kings, and Jeanne was impatient for the presence of 
the French monarch, whom she besought through numerous messen- 
gers to join her army and enter Paris at its head. But Charles neg- 
lected her entreaties for a whole fortnight, and when he did put in a 
reluctant appearance he halted at St. Denis, where his presence only 
served to encourage the numerous intriguers who allied themselves 
to La Tremville and the archbishop in the conspiracy against her. In 
the assault on the walls Jeanne was wounded whilst encouraging the 
soldiers by voice and action. Had the king but shown himself to the 
troops instead of sullenly and sulkily remaining at St. Denis, the tide 
of battle might have been turned; but the young heroine, faint and 
bleeding, was no longer able to stimulate the attack, and the failure 
of the assault was celebrated even more enthusiastically in the royal 
circle than amongst the English garrison of Paris. The next morning 
the defection of Montmorenci from the English cause, inspired Jeanne 
with new hope of success, but the hope was dashed to the ground by a 
peremptory order from the king to withdraw the army to St. Denis, and 
the cowardly intriguers hoped that by thus falsifying Jeanne’s pre- 
diction that the king should enter Paris triumphantly after his coro- 
nation, the people would be made to lose faith in herself and in her 
cause. ° 

With a bruised heart the brave girl, who with all her evil fortune 
was born to be the liberator of her country, followed the king and the 
reluctant remnant of the army across the Loire. For a time the in- 
fluence of La Tremville upon the willing monarch was sufficient to 
ensure her being restrained from all means of distinguishing herself 
in the national cause. In expeditions that promised little glory and 
much danger she was permitted to share; and, as a consequence, 
several strong places in the neighborhood of the Loire were restored 
to the French crown by her arms. All her entreaties to be allowed to 
make a fresh attempt upon the capital were unavailing ; and whilst 
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the people, who loved her, were appeased by the show of honor paid to 
her at the Court, she was effectually precluded by her captivity from 
adding to her renown. At length her noble spirit rose superior to the 
superstitious deference which she had hitherto paid to the wish of a 
false and craven king. Fired with laudable indignation, she burst 
her bonds, and with a few devoted followers made her escape in April 
1430. Drinking in fresh inspiration in her flight, though filled with 
forebodings of her fate, she rallied a sufficient force around her to 
rout the Burgundians on the Marne, and applied herself to relieve 
Compiégne, which the Duke of Burgundy, the arch-enemy of France, 
was on the point of investing. The chroniclers tell us that when the 
children crowded round her in the Church of St. Jacques to see the 
figure whose fame had spread throughout the country, she addressed 
them with a prediction of her martyrdom: ‘“‘ My children and my 
friends, they have sold and betrayed me and will give me up to death”. 
In a sortie she defeated the investing force, but fell into the hands of a 
mixed body of English and Burgundians who came up to reinforce 
her flying foes. Though the Duke of Burgundy was her captor, no 
such good fortune had befallen the English cause in France since 
Agincourt. She had done much, very much, for her country, when it 
lost her services, and but for the hostility of those who should have 
been her most zealous friends she would have done much more. The 
indecent delight of the king and his companion self-seekers was in 
keeping with their conduct throughout, and, let it be added, with the 
whole tenor of monarchism in all ages and under all skies. Existing 
ostensibly for the good of the people, it never permits popular inter- 
ests to jar with its own security or aggrandisement. The University 
of Paris was hardly less envenomed against the young patriot than 
the king, and its hostility was based on precisely the same principles 
as his. It abhorred her because she had boldly attempted and in a 
large measure accomplished what it, professing to represent the 
wisdom of the country, had pronounced impossible. It arrogated to 
itself the right of inspiring every enterprise ; and not only had Jeanne 
been independent of its inspirations but she had in her enthusiasm 
attached to her mission a supernatural sanction which the professors 
of theology, as the expounders of so-called religious science, asserted 
could only be derived through the church primarily and themselves 
secondarily. Consequently, the University—the cradle of superstition, 
as other universities have been since—strove to brand her as a heretic, 
and united its influence to that of the Vicar-General of the Inquisition 
to procure her surrender from the Duke of Burgundy. As the Duke 
of Bedford and the English party generally were anxious she should 
be effectually precluded from repeating deeds so fatal to their ascend- 
ancy, they intrigued with equal energy for her ruin. The infamous 
Cauchon, an old member of the University and the apologist of assas- 
sination, who had been made Bishop of Beauvais in Burgundy, be- 
came the ready tool of Jeanne’s enemies and wearied the duke with 
personal solicitations for her surrender. As neither humanity nor 
chivalry was a characteristic of Philip of Burgundy, his long obduracy 
to the appeals made to him was, doubtless, assignable to his desire to 
obtain concessions in return for compliance. In fact Jeanne, who had 
willingly offered her life’s blood for the liberation of her country, was 
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to be the price of a still further curtailment of its territory and its 
liberties. Happily her brave spirit had left a permanent influence 
upon those whom she had educated in victory, and although she was 
no longer with them they gallantly acted upon her example. The 
Burgundians were beaten back from Compi¢gne and routed in the 
open field in Dauphiny. There was no more time for bargaining. 
The friendship of the English had to be immediately purchased by 
compliance with their demands, more especially as the disreputable 
royal faction of France, which had always been ready to purchase 
peace at the price of French honor, showed a disposition to assume the 
aggressive just when a little conciliation towards Burgundy might 
have saved the heroine from her more implacable foes. For a paltry 
sum of 10,000 franes—paltry even in those days—Jeanne was handed 
over to the pitiless mercies of the English general, and her fate was 
irrevocably sealed. 

Prior to the surrender she had in a frantic access of patriotic en- 
thusiasm striven to escape from her prison, the dungeon of Beaure- 
voir, to fly to the rescue of Compi¢gne, the danger of which still 
haunted her in her captivity; but she sustained serious injury in her 
attempt at flight and resigned herself serenely to her fate. On 
the margin of the small bay of the Somme near Crotoi stands the 
castle to which her English purchasers consigned her. ‘There she 
learnt that Compéigne had been relieved by a portion of that force 
to which she had given courage and cohesion, and that the Anglo- 
Burgundian army had been defeated. Success followed success, until 
Champagne was cleared of the invader; but even the spirit which the 
female ‘‘ Messiah ”’, as she was called, had conjured up, was fatal to 
her ; for repeated disaster so inflamed the Duke of Bedford against his 
prisoner that he determined the cause of his misfortunes should no 
longer survive the magnificent uprising she had aroused. In the 
contemptible jargon of the time, sorcery and witchcraft were alleged 
to be the powers fighting on Jeanne’s side, and the pure ascendency 
of a single youthful and exalted mind over the shiftless and down- 
trodden mass was ignorantly regarded by those who could not attain 
to its level as vicious in its origin and evil in its course. How soothing 
to vanity and crime! Jeanne was sent to the castle of Rouen, there to 
undergo the punishment which was in store for her, and which termi- 
nated in a martyrdom that can alone rescue from oblivion those who 
directed it. The tower in which she was incarcerated no longer exists, 
but the turret where she was tried has been jealously preserved, and 
its preservation guaranteed by public subscription. The rest of the 
story is well-known, and the events are those with which Jeanne’s 
career is in English histories chiefly connected. All the details, how- 
ever, are not generally given, and as none are unimportant which relate 
to so ‘‘ brief, brave, and glorious” a record we will briefly summarise 
them. As the evidence of witchcraft was deficient even in the eyes of 
the officers of the Inquisition, Cauchon, to whom everything was en- 
trusted, caused Jeanne to be visited in her prison by a tool of his, 
disguised as a priest of the national party, on whom she was induced 
to bestow her confidence, and to whom the guileless girl revealed 
what she had conceived from the outset to be the divine inspiration of 
her mission. If she mistook the promptings of a noble nature for a 
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supernatural monition, let it be remembered that she lived in an age 
of gross ignorance and that those who conceived themselves to be her 
superiors betrayed an ignorance which transcended her own. The 
confession was heard by those appointed to overhear it, and in this 
manner witnesses were manufactured against her, but the first to sup- 
plicate her pardon in the hour of her agony was this same counterfeit 
priest, who, pale and haggard with the mental burden of cankering 
remorse, threw himself at her feet and received the meagre solace of 
the forgiveness he craved. Two Norman judges protested against her 
indictment ; one was imprisoned and the other found refuge in flight. 
But Cauchon was equal to the emergency, and the tribunal was duly 
constituted. Her defence was worthy of her career, and resolved itself 
into the simple protestation that her deeds were the outcome of self- 
sacrifice dictated to her by the voice which she called divine. Divine 
it was indeed, if that word may be held to imply all that is purest, 
best, and noblest in human activity. With the prophetic instinct begot- 
ten of her incomparable confidence in a righteous cause, and in the force 
of her own heroic example, she foretold the speedy expulsion of the 
foreigner from French soil, but betrayed nothing which the most in- 
genious sophistry could distort into a confession of belief in the efficacy of 
witchcraft or sorcery. Cauchon knew that her conviction would follow 
from any refusal on her part to obey the direction of the Church, and, 
strong in his reliance upon that malign influence which has drawn the 
blood of nations since the earliest dawn of Christianity, he asked her if 
she was prepared to obey it in all things. She refused this assurance, 
boldly reserving to herself the right of acting as the ‘divine voice” 
bade her when the need of her country required it. Honor to the 
brave spirit which in such an age was capable of such a reply! We 
boldly affirm that had Jeanne Darec’s lot been cast in these days she 
would be as superior to existing forms of theological tyranny as she 
then proved, and would as stoutly protest against the mischievous 
usurpations of Churches and creeds as any of us. The single trace of 
weakness which she exhibited at the trial was when she averred 
that she looked for miraculous succor, and as her history is fact and 
not fable it is needless to say that she looked in vain. She was 
sentenced to the flames, convicted of sorcery, false prophecy, schism, 
idolatry, blasphemy, sedition, and a thousand imaginary crimes. Two 
specimens of the sapient findings of her judges must suffice. She was 
found to be an apostate because she had cut off the hair which God 
had given her as a covering for her head, and a liar because she said 
she was inspired by God without giving any evidence of her mission 
as Moses did when he asserted the same claim and metamorphosed 
serpents into rods. The incident of suspension of sentence owing to 
her having consented to doff male attire and refrain from further 
attempts to liberate her countrymen has received more importance 
than it deserves. Jeanne in captivity could hardly resume her career 
of liberation; whilst as to the condition of donning feminine attire, 
her English gaolers proved that they knew full well the character of 
their prisoner by the ease with which they inveigled her into break- 
ing it. The reprieve was not seriously meant. On the one side it 
resulted possibly from momentary hesitation to perpetrate one of the 
most monstrous of historical crimes, and on Jeanne’s part it betrayed 
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nothing more than the temporary reluctance of a dauntless spirit to 
encounter the most terrific form of martyrdom which humanity can 
endure. When the crisis came her resolution never failed her. The 
chroniclers record that even Cauchon and many of his English con- 
federates shed tears at beholding the sublime attitude of Jeanne prior 
to her agony, bestowing forgiveness on her murderers and calmly 
expressing her earnest aspirations for the country in whose behalf she 
suffered. Around the place of execution stood the troops of the 
invader, and far from the scene, by order of the mean monarch and his 
meaner counsellers, were gathered the native soldiers whose blood 
should have been poured out in her behalf. A theatre now stands on 
the old market place of Rouen where the scaffold was erected, but a 
worthy monument to her memory in the town of her exploits serves as 
the visible memorial of her deeds. So long as the history of France 
exists the name of Jeanne Dare will be one of the most conspicuous 
figures in its pages, but even the glory of producing her must for ever 
be dimmed by the humiliation with which Frenchmen recall the story 
of her fate. Frank R. Tuomas. 
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Ir has been said that in geology things are important in inverse 
proportion to their size; that is, that the smaller their dimensions the 
greater their importance, and vice versa. Though this statement be 
not absolutely true, we shall see that it expresses a great truth, viz., 
that some of the greatest geological results have had for their cause 
the tiniest of agencies. Thus immense thicknesses of the strata form- 
ing the earth’s crust have been built up by an accumulation of the 
remains, chiefly, of Foraminifera—animals of microscopic size; while 
other rocks, thousands of feet in thickness, have been removed by 
“the gentle rain”. The greatest event ever known in physical 
geography—the volcanic outburst in the Island of Krakatoa in 1883— 
was a small thing compared with changes which have been wrought 
on the earth’s surface by imperceptible means. But then in these 
latter cases vast periods of time have been concerned, so that after all 
some factor in the calculation must be large. 

Foraminifera, the subjects of this article, are an order of Rhizopoda. 
If the reader unversed in natural history lore is not instructed by 
this statement regarding the place of Foraminifera in the zoological 
economy, will he be helped by the supplementary remark that the 
Rhizopoda constitute a class of Protozoa ? 

These three names from the science of zoology—Protozoa, Rhiz- 
opoda, and Foraminifera—need be only a momentary obstacle to our 
progress towards an understanding of the nature of those wonderful 
and interesting though tiny animals whose life, death, and burial 
have contributed so largely to the making of Britain and other lands. 
The first of the three signifies “first animal’ (Greek, protos, first; 
zoén, an animal), and is used by naturalists to designate the lowest of 
the five or six great divisions (sub-kingdoms), into which they divide 
the whole animal kingdom. The Protozoa are almost exclusively 
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inhabitants of water. They are mostly extremely minute, although 
sometimes they form colonies which may attain to a considerable 
size. They have been defined as ‘‘animals, generally of minute size, 
composed of nearly or altogether structureless jelly-like substance 
(termed ‘sarcode’), showing no composition out of definite parts or 
segments, having no definite body-cavity, presenting no traces of 
a nervous system, and having either no differentiated alimentary 
apparatus, or but a very rudimentary one”. The ‘“‘sarcode”, or 
protoplasm, of which the bodies of Protozoa are often entirely com- 
posed, is a structureless albuminous substance, capable of assimilation 
and of excretion at any point, and possessing irritability and the power 
of contraction. Thus in the organism called the Amoeba all that the 
biologist finds is a microscopic speck of protoplasm forming the entire 
animal. There is no head or brain or nerves, no eye no heart or 
lungs or stomach, no legs or feet—nothing but a minute lump of jelly. 
In one place in the mass the material is certainly rather differently 
arranged—a point called the nucleus; and there is at another part a 
“contractile vesicle”; but except these, and aslight modification of 
the interior substance of the animal which forms the external layer, 
the creature has no members. As compensation for want of a mouth, 
it is happy to be able to take in food at any point of its body—if we 
may dignify by such a term this tiny cell—and as compensation for 
lack of limbs it enjoys the power of extemporising a footless leg, 
again from any point, by protruding a piece of itself. These protru- 
sions are known as pseudopodia (false feet). 

The second of our three names, the word Rhizopoda, indicates one 
of the classes into which the Protozoa are divided. There are three 
of these, one lower in organisation than the Rhizopoda—viz., the 
Gregarinidse, and one higher, the Infusoria. The Amosba, just de- 
scribed, is a Rhizopod. The Rhizopoda are defined as ‘‘ Protozoa 
which are destitute of a mouth” (the Infusoria have what is by cour- 
tesy called a mouth), ‘‘ are simple or compound, and possess the power 
of emitting pseudopodia”’. 

And now we arrive at our third name—Foraminifera. One great 
authority, Alleyne Nicholson, gives the following definition to this 
order: ‘‘Rhizopoda, in which the body is protected by a shell or 
‘test’, usually composed of carbonate of lime; there is no distinct 
separation of the sarcode of the body into ectosare and endosare, and 
the nucleus and contractile vesicle are both absent; the pseudopodia 
are long and filamentous, and interlace with one another to form a net- 
work”. But Dr. Carpenter says distinctly that there ¢s differentiation of 
the protoplasm or sarcode into endosare (or inner layer) and ectosare (or 
outer layer), and that there 7s a nucleus present. As our special pur- 
pose is to describe some of the forms assumed by the hard investment 
or shells of the order, and their accumulation in mountain masses, we 
are content to leave this question for settlement at another time and 
place, especially as the reader will now be in possession of sufficient 
information regarding the living part of these organisms, to enable 
him to understand what is to follow. 

That which specially characterises Foraminifera is the possession 
of a hard external shell. In another order of Rhizopods—viz., the 
Radiolaria, there is a similar external test, but while in all of these 
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this investment is siliceous (formed of silex or flint), in the Foramin- 
ifera it is either of calcium carbonate—the same material as the shells 
of cockles and oysters, and as chalk itself—or of grains of sand, some- 
times cemented together by calcium carbonate. The calcarious sub- 
stance is secreted by the animalcule from the calcium carbonate dis- 
solved in sea-water—all the Foraminifera are marine—and the 
arenaceous (sandy) portions are collected. Occasionally the siliceous 
spicules of sponges are made to contribute to the protecting shell, but 
this siliceous material is collected, not secreted, as by the afore- 
mentioned Radiolaria. 

The word Foraminifera is derived from two Latin words (foramen, 
a hole, and fero, I bear) and signifies, literally, “‘the hole bearer”. 
The order received this name on account of their tests being perforated 
with numerous holes. Through these they emit their pseudopodia, 
and thus enable themselves to move from place to place, as well as to 
collect their food. The shells of some forms, however, are without 
these punctures, and the animal protrudes its fine protoplasmic filaments 
through one large opening forming the mouth of the shell. These 
filaments unite with one another, so as to make a network which has 
been described as like ‘“‘ an animated spider’s web”. Dr. Carpenter 
gave the order the name of Reticulosa in reference to this property. 
Throughout the network there is a continuous circulation of the sub- 
stance of the protoplasm in different directions. In some respects, 
this reminds one of cyclosis in vegetable cells, and, indeed, it led Dr. 
Carpenter to the belief that ‘the conditions of the two sets of phe- 
nomena are essentially the same’’. 

According to the mode in which the pseudopodia are protruded 
—through numerous perforations all over the shell, or through the 
single mouth of the shell—the Foraminifera are distinguished into 
two sections, the Perforata, and the Imperforata. The character of 
the shell-structure serves to divide the order in the same way, for there 
are two distinct kinds of shell. One of these is translucent, vitreous, 
or hyaline, while the other is white and opaque—“ porcellanous”’. 
Each kind is often more or less arenaceous by particles of sand being 
built up ‘in their structure. The hyaline shells are co-extensive with 
the Perforata, that is, they are all covered with minute punctures. The 
porcellanous group, on the other hand, all protrude their pseudopodia 
from the shell-mouth. 

A third group has tests in which the true shell is entirely replaced 
by an envelopment of sand grains held together simply by some kind 
of cement produced by the animal. Members of this section attain 
a great size, some fossil species being as large as a cricket-ball. As 
before stated, some of these arenaceous forms import into their structure 
the fine ends of the siliceous spicules of sponges. These are laid side 
by side with a regularity that is very striking, and between them 
sand-grains are interspersed. The packing together of these siliceous 
fibres is so perfect as to have caused Dr. Carpenter to call the mass 
a kind of “felt”. The same writer describes one species, Marsipella 
Elongata, as ‘‘ somewhat fusiform in shape; with its two extremities 
elongated into tubes, and a circular orifice at the end of each. The 
materials of the tests differ remarkably according to the nature of the 
bottom whereon they live. When they come up with ‘Globigerina 
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mud’, in which sponge-spicules abound, whilst sand-grains are scarce, 
they are almost entirely made up of the former, which are laid in a 
sort of lattice-work, the interspaces of which are filled up by fine 
sand-grains ; but when they are brought up from a bottom on which 
sand predominates, the larger part of the test is made up of sand- 
grains, and minute Foraminifera, with here and there a sponge-spicule. 
In each case, however, the tubular extensions are entirely made up of 
sponge spicules.” 

The Foraminifera are sometimes arbitrarily classified, according as 
the shells have one or more chambers, or loculi. The two divisions 
are called respectively Monothalamia, and Polythalamia. Lagena, 
with a beautiful flask-shaped shell, is a type of the unilocular form. 
All commence their existence in this form, but as development pro- 
ceeds the original particle of living matter throws out a bud from 
itself. The bud does not altogether forsake its ‘‘ parent’, but remains 
organically attached, and itself produces another bud, and this another, 
and so on, and circulation is kept up through the whole. Each bud 
or segment forms a layer of shell, utilising that of its predecessor for 
a foundation. In the porcellanous Forams the septa between the 
chambers are single, while in the vitreous forms there isa double layer, 
between which is an ‘intermediate skeleton” of calcareous matter 
traversed by inosculating canals filled with extensions of the sarcodic 
matter. In the genus Calcarina (calcar, a spur) outgrowths from the 
intermediate skeleton occur, and give a spiny appearance to the shell. 

The ultimate form of the shells is dependent upon the direction 
taken by the new segments as they are evolved. They may bud off 
in a straight line as in Dentalina; or they may have a coiled or spiral 
form, the coils lying in one plane and each cell larger than the one 
preceding it. The last is a very common form assumed by Foramin- 
ifera. It is the ‘nautiloid” form. (See pp. 13-16 of this volume of 
Our Corner). The older naturalists long regarded these as tiny Cepha- 
lopods because of their close resemblance to the shell of the pearly 
Nautilus. In some cases the spiral, instead of lying in one plane, 
passes obliquely round the central axis in a conical way, when it is 
said to be ‘‘trochoid”’, or like the form of the Gasteropod Trochus. 
Lastly, most complicated and irregular forms arise, which retain none 
of the symmetry of the afore-mentioned. 

Living specimens may be obtained in myriads in the dredge, and 
we have gathered their remains on sandy shores at low water, where 
their number has made white lines and patches on the beach. They 
are said to live on the surface of the ocean and to abound in such 
prodigious quantities that there must be a thick and incessant “ rain” 
of moribund individuals from the surface to the bottom. Although 
existing in almost all seas, they are more numerous in the warmer 
zones. They have been found at a vertical depth of nearly three 
miles. Dr. Carpenter affirms that some spend the whole of their lives 
at a depth of 2,000 fathoms. 

Extensive formations are being accumulated over the beds of the 
deepest oceans by the decease and interment of these minute orga- 
nisms. The ‘Telegraphic Plateau”, forming the huge submarine 
plain of the North Atlantic, and reaching from Ireland to Newfound- 
land, and from Iceland to the Azores, is covered by a soft sticky or 
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mealy substance, described under the name of ooze. When dried, 
this substance resembles fine chalk; and when examined with the 
microscope it is found to be mainly composed of the shells of the 
Foraminifera. As Globigerinze form three-fourths of the mass, this 
ooze is called Globigerina ooze. Huxley has calculated that if we 
assume the Foraminiferal shower in this region to accumulate at the 
bottom of the Atlantic at the rate of one-tenth of an inch per annum, 
‘then if the present state of the Atlantic Ocean has existed for only 
100,000 years, this apparently unimportant operation will have 
sufficed to cover its floor with the materials of a bed of limestone no 
less than 800 feet thick”. The explorations of the “Challenger” 
expedition, which extended beyond the above area to the South 
Atlantic, the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, disclosed the fact that 
while this ooze is universally distributed over the bottom to a depth 
of 2,200 fathoms, below this it passes into deeper tints, and the shells 
assume amore rotten appearance, until it becomes a red clay, con- 
sisting of a silicate of red oxide of iron, and alumina. It seems that 
the shells are wholly dissolved ere they subside to the greater depths. 

In the very oldest known sedimentary rocks—the Laurentian— 
occur the most ancient life remains yet recognised—if we may believe 
Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Dawson, who regard the Eozoon Canadense as 
a Foram. But the organic nature of this structure is in grave dis- 
pute amongst those best able to investigate the question. Early, 
however, in the Paleozoic strata undoubted cases occur of limestones 
which are largely composed of Foraminifera. One of these is the 
Fusulina limestone of Russia, a rock of the Carboniferous age. 
From almost the earliest geological times they have flourished, and 
perhaps at the present time are in greater abundance than at any 
previous period. The pyramids of Egypt are built of a limestone 
made up of an aggregation of the remains of a particular type, called 
Nummulites, on account of their resemblance in shape to coins. 
The Nummulitic limestones form a band, sometimes of immense thick- 
ness, and often 1,800 miles in width, which stretches from the At- 
lantic across Europe, Africa, and Asia to the Pacific; and they also 
cover vast areas of North America. It may be fairly said that the 
city of Paris is built up of the remains of another group of these 
ceaseless workers, a group known as the Miliolide. This Miliolite 
(millet-seed) limestone of the French geologists forms a portion 
of the well-known ‘‘Calcaire Grossier’”? round Paris. In the same 
strata are also beds formed by the remains of a type very closely 
allied to Miliola, which are interesting as exhibiting a close resem- 
blance, according to Mr. Beete Jukes, to deposits now forming off the 
Australian coast. 

But it is undoubtedly from the chalk that we dwellers in Angle- 
land are likely to derive the liveliest impressions of the power of 
numbers to effect great results. How often have we, when children, 
been shown this familiar white rock and told that ‘every atom of it” 
had been alive! Let us remember now, in our later years, that if we 
contribute ever so little to the sum of human intelligence, we shall 
be asssisting to rear mountains of truth that will remain for the bene- 
fit of our kind long after the brawling creeds of to-day have been 
fossilised in their deeper strata. W. Mawer, F.G.S8. 
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Autobiographical Sketches, 
By Annie Besant. 


ae 
XIV. 

Ur to this time (January, 1877) Mr. Watts had acted as sub-editor of 
the National Reformer and printer and publisher of the books and 
pamphlets issued by Mr. Bradlaugh and myself. The continuance of 
this common work obviously became impossible after Mr. Watts had 
determined to surrender one of his publications under threat of prose- 
cution. We felt that for two main reasons we could no longer publicly 
associate ourselves with him: (1) We could not retain on our publica- 
tions the name of a man who had pleaded guilty to the publication of 
an obscene work ; (2) Many of our writings were liable to prosecution 
for blasphemy, and it was necessary that we should have a publisher 
who could be relied on to stand firm in time of peril; we felt that if 
Mr. Watts surrendered one thing he would be likely to surrender 
others. This feeling on my part was strengthened by the remem- 
brance of a request of his made a few months before, that I would 
print my own name instead of his as publisher of a political song I had 
issued, on the ground that it might come within the law of seditious 
libel. I had readily acceded at the time, but when absolute surrender 
under attack followed on timid precaution against attack, I felt that a 
bolder publisher was necessary to me. No particular blame should be 
laid on persons who are constitutionally timid; they have their own 
line of usefulness, and are often pleasant and agreeable folk enough ; 
but they are out of place in the front rank of a fighting movement, for 
their desertion in face of the enemy means added danger for those left 
to carry on the fight. We therefore decided to sever ourselves from 
Mr. Watts; and Mr. Bradlaugh, in the National Reformer of January 
28th, inserted the following statement : 

‘“‘The divergence of opinion between myself and Mr. Charles Watts is so 
complete on the Knowlton Case, that he has already ceased to be sub-editor 
of this journal, and I have given him notice determining our connexion on 
and from March 25th. My reasons for this course are as follows. The 
Knowlton pamphlet is either decent or indecent. If decent it ought to be 
defended ; if indecent it should never have been published. To judge it 
indecent is to condemn, with the most severe condemnation, James Watson 
whom I respected, and Austin Holyoake with whom I worked. I hold the 
work to be defensible, and I deny the right of any one to interfere with the 
full and free discussion of social questions affecting the happiness of the 
nation. The struggle for a free press has been one of the marks of the 
Freethought Party throughout its history, and as long as the Party permits 
me to hold its flag, I will never voluntarily lower it. I have no right and 
no power to dictate to Mr. Watts the course he should pursue, but I have 
the right and duty to refuse to associate my name with a submission which 
is utterly repugnant to my nature, and inconsistent with my whole career.” 

After a long discussion, Mr. Bradlaugh and I made up our 
minds as to the course we would pursue.” We decided that we would 
never again place ourselves at a publisher’s mercy, but would ensure 
the defence of all we published by publishing everything ourselves 
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we resolved to become printers and publishers, and to take any small 
place we could find and open it asa Freethought shop. I undertook 
the sub-editorship of the National Reformer, and the weekly Summary 
of News, which had hitherto been done by Mr. Watts, was placed 
in the hands of Mr. Bradlaugh’s daughters. The next thing to do 
was to find a publishing office. Somewhere within reach of Fleet 
Street the office must be; small it must be, as we had no funds and 
the risk of starting a business of which we knew nothing was great. 
Still ‘‘all things are possible to” those who are resolute; we dis- 
covered a tumble-down little place in Stonecutter Street and secured 
it by the good offices of our friend, Mr. Charles Herbert; we 
borrowed a few hundred pounds from personal friends, and made 
our new tenement habitable; we drew up a deed of partnership, 
founding the ‘‘ Freethought Publishing Company”, Mr. Bradlaugh 
and myself being the only partners; we engaged Mr. W. J. Ramsey 
as manager of the business; and in the National Reformer of February 
25th we were able to announce : 

‘*The publishing office of the National Reformer and of all the works of 
Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant is now at 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C., 
three doors from Farringdon Street, where the manager, Mr. W. J. Ramsey, 
will be glad to receive orders for the supply of any Freethought literature’’. 


A week later we issued the following address : 


‘‘ ADDRESS FROM THE FREETHOUGHT PUBLISHING COMPANY TO THE 
READERS OF THE ‘ NATIONAL REFORMER’. 

‘‘ When the prospectus of the National Reformer was issued by the 
founder, Charles Bradlaugh, in 1859, he described its policy as ‘ Atheistic 
in theology, Republican in politics, and Malthusian in social economy’, and 
a free platform was promised and has been maintained for the discussion of 
each of these topics. In ventilating the population question the stand 
taken by Mr. Bradlaugh, both here and on the platform, is well known to 
our old readers, and many works bearing on this vital subject have been 
advertised and reviewed in these columns. In this the National Reformer 
has followed the course pursued by Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, who in 
1853 published a ‘Freethought Directory’, giving a list of the various books 
supplied from the ‘ Fleet Street House’, and which list contained amongst 
others : 

««<« Anti-Marcus on the Population Question.’ 

‘* Fowler’s Tracts on Physiology, etc. 

“Dr. C. Knowlton’s ‘ Fruits of Philosophy’. 

‘***Moral Physiology: a plain treatise on the Population Question.’ 

‘In this Directory Mr. G. J. Holyoake says : 

***No, 147 Fleet Street is a Central Secular Book Depdét, where all 
works extant inthe English language on the side of Freethought in 
Religion, Politics, Morals, and Culture are kept in stock, or are pro- 
cured at short notice.’ 

‘** We shall try to do at 28 Stonecutter Street that which Mr. Holyoake’s 
Directory promised for Fleet Street House. 

‘‘The partners in the Freethought Publishing Company are Annie 
Besant and Charles Bradlaugh, who have entered into a legal partnership for 
the purpose of sharing the legal responsibility of the works they publish. 

‘** We intend to publish nothing that we do not think we can morally 
defend. All that we do publish we shall defend. We do not mean that we 
shall agree with all we publish, but we shall, so far as we can, try to keep 
the possibility of free utterance of earnest, honest opinion. 

“Tt may not be out of place here to remind new readers of this journal 
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of that which old readers well know, that no articles are editorial except 
those which are unsigned or bear the name of the editor, or that of the sub- 
editor; for each and “06! other article the author is allowed to say his own 
say in his own way; the editor only furnishes the means to address our readers, 
leaving to him or to her the right and responsibility of divergent thought. 
‘* ANNIE BESANT. 
‘‘ CHARLES BRADLAUGH.” 

Thus we found ourselves suddenly launched on a new undertaking, 
and with some amusement and much trepidation I realised that I was 
‘“‘in business ’’, with business knowledge amounting to nil. I had, 
however, fair ability and plenty of goodwill, and I determined to 
learn my work, feeling proud that I had become one of the list of 
“Freethought publishers’, who published for love of the cause of 
freedom, and risked all for the triumph of a principle ere it wore 
‘silver slippers and walked in the sunshine with applause ” 

On February 8th, Mr. Watts was tried at the Old Bailey. He 
withdrew his plea of ‘‘ Not Guilty”, and pleaded “Guilty”. His 
counsel urged that he was a man of good character, that Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake had sold the incriminated pamphlet, that Mr. Watts 
had bought the stereo-plates of it in the stock of the late Mr. Austin 
Holyoake, which he had taken over bodily, and that he had never read 
the book until after the Bristol investigation. ‘Mr. Watts pledges 
himself to me”’, the counsel stated, ‘that he was entirely ignorant of 
the contents of this pamphlet until he heard passages read from it in 
the prosecution at Bristol”. 'The counsel for the prosecution pointed 
out that this statement was inaccurate, and read passages from Mr. 
Watts’ deposition made on the first occasion at Bristol, in which Mr. 
Watts stated that he had perused the book, and was prepared to 
justify it as a medical work. He, however, did not wish to press the 
case, if the plates and stock were destroyed, and Mr. Watts was ac- 
cordingly discharged on his own recognisances in £500 to come up 
for judgment when called on. 

While this struggle was raging, an old friend of Mr. Bradlaugh’s, 
Mr. George Odger, was slowly passing away; the good old man lay 
dying in his poor lodgings in High Street, Oxford Street, and I find 
recorded in the National Reformer of March 4th, that on February 
28th we had been to see him, and that ‘he is very feeble and is, 
apparently, sinking fast; but he is as brave and bright, facing his 
last enemy, as he has ever been facing his former ones”. He died on 
March tih, and was buried in Brompton Cemetery on the 10th of the 
same month. 

A grave question now lay before us for decision. The Knowlton 
pamphiet had been surrendered ; was that surrender to stand as the 
last word of the Freethought party on a book which had been sold by 
the most prominent men in its ranks for forty years? To our minds 
such surrender, left unchallenged, would be a stain on all who sub- 
mitted to it, and we decided that faulty as the book was in many 
respects it had yet become the symbol of a great principle, of the 
right to circulate physiological knowledge among the poor in pamph- 
lets published at a price they could afford to pay. Deliberately 
counting the risk, recognising that by our action we should subject 
ourselves to the vilest slander, knowing that Christian malice would 
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misrepresent and ignorance would echo the misrepresentation—we yet 
resolved that the sacrifice must be made, and made by us in virtue of 
our position in the Freethought Party. If the leaders flinched how 
could the followers be expected to fight? The greatest sacrifice had 
to be made by Mr. Bradlaugh. How would an indictment for pub- 
lishing an obscene book affect his candidature for Northampton? 
What a new weapon for his foes, what a new difficulty for his friends! 
I may say here that our worst forebodings were realised by the event ; 
we have been assailed as ‘‘ vendors of obscene literature’”’, as ‘‘ writers 
of obscene books”, as ‘living by the circulation of filthy books”’. 
And it is because such accusations have been widely made that I 
here place on permanent record the facts of the case, for thus, at least, 
some honest opponents will learn the truth and will cease to circulate 
the slanders they may have repeated in ignorance. 


On February 27th our determination to republish the Knowlton 
pamphlet was announced by Mr. Bradlaugh in an address delivered 
by him at the Hall of Science on ‘‘The Right of Publication”. 
Extracts from a brief report, published in the National Reformer of 
March 11th, will show the drift of his statement : 


‘“‘Mr. Bradlaugh was most warmly welcomed to the platform, and re- 
iterated cheers greeted him as he rose to make his speech. Few who heard 
him that evening will forget the passion and the pathos with which he spoke. 
The defence of the right to publish was put as strongly and as firmly as 
words could put it, and the determination to maintain that right, in dock 
and in jail as on the platform, rang out with no uncertain sound. Truly, as 
the orator said: ‘The bold words I have spoken from this place would be 
nothing but the emptiest brag and the coward’s boast, if I flinched now in 
the day of battle’. Every word of praise of the fighters of old would fall 
in disgrace on the head of him who spoke it, if when the time came to 
share in their peril he shrunk back from the danger of the strife... . Mr. 
Bradlaugh drew a graphic picture of the earlier struggles for a free press, 
and then dealt with the present state of the law; from that he passed on 
to the pamphlet which is the test-question of the hour; he pointed out 
how some parts of it were foolish, such as the ‘ philosophical proem ’, 
but remarked that he knew no right in law to forbid the publication of all 
save wisdom ; he then showed how, had he originally been asked to publish 
the pamphlet, he should have raised some objections to its style, but that 
was a very different matter from permitting the authorities to stop its sale ; 
the style of many books might be faulty without the books being therefore 
obscene. He contended the book was a perfectly moral medical work, and 
was no more indecent than every other medical work dealing with the 
same subject. The knowledge it gave was useful knowledge; many a 
young man might be saved from disease by such a knowledge as was con- 
tained in the book; if it was argued that such books should not be sold at 
so cheap a rate, he replied that it was among the masses that such physio- 
logical knowledge was needed, ‘ and if there is one subject above all others’, 
he exclaimed, ‘for which a man might gladly sacrifice his hopes and his 
life, surely it is for that which would relieve his fellow-men from poverty, 
the mother of crimes, and would make happy homes where now only want 
and suffering reign’. He had fully counted the cost; he knew all he might 
lose; but Carlile before him had been imprisoned for teaching the same 
doctrine, ‘and what Carlile did for his day, I, while health and strength 
remain, will do for mine ’.” 


The position we took up in republishing the pamphlet was clearly 
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stated in the preface which we wrote for it, and which I here reprint 
as it gives plainly and briefly the facts of the case: 


‘¢ PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE TO Dr. KNOWLTON’S ‘FRUITS OF PHILOSOPHY’. 


‘‘The pamphlet which we now present to the public is one which has been 
lately prosecuted under Lord Campbell’s Act, and which we republish in 
order to test the right of publication. It was originally written by Charles 
Knowlton, M.D., an American physician, whose degree entitles him to be 
heard with respect on a medical question. It is openly sold and widely 
circulated in America at the present time. It was first published in England, 
about forty years ago, by James Watson, the gallant Radical who came to 
London and took up Richard Carlile’s work when Carlile was in jail. He 
sold it unchallenged for many years, approved it, and recommended it. It 
was printed and published by Messrs. Holyoake and Co., and found its place, 
with other works of a similar character, in their ‘ Freethought Directory’ of 
1853, and was thus identified with Freethought literature at the then leading 
Freethought depét. Mr. Austin Holyoake, working in conjunction with 
Mr. Bradlaugh at the National Reformer office, Johnson’s Court, printed and 
published it in his turn, and this well-known Freethought advocate, in his 
‘Large or Small Families’, selected this pamphlet, together with R. D. 
Owen’s ‘Moral Physiology’ and the ‘Elements of Social Science’, for 
special recommendation. Mr. Charles Watts, succeeding to Mr. Austin 
Holyoake’s business, continued the sale, and when Mr. Watson died in 1875, 
he bought the plates of the work (with others) from Mrs. Watson, and con- 
tinued to advertise and to sell it until December 23, 1876. For the last forty 
years the book has thus been identified with Freethought, advertised by 
leading Freethinkers, published under the sanction of their names, and sold 
in the head-quarters of Freethought literature. If during this long period 
the party has thus—without one word of protest—circulated an indecent 
work, the less we talk about Freethought morality the better ; the work has 
been largely sold, and if leading Freethinkers have sold it—profiting by the 
sale—in mere carelessness, few words could be strong enough to brand the 
indifference which thus scattered obscenity broadcast over the land. The 
pamphlet has been withdrawn from circulation in consequence of the prose- 
cution instituted against Mr. Charles Watts, but the question of its legality 
or illegality has not been tried; a plea of ‘Guilty’ was put in by the pub- 
lisher, and the book, therefore, was not examined, nor was any judgment 
passed upon it; no jury registered a verdict, and the judge stated that he 
had not read the work. 

‘We republish this pamphlet, honestly believing that on all questions 
affecting the happiness of the people, whether they be theological, political, 
or social, fullest right of free discussion ought to be maintained at all 
hazards. We do not personally endorse all that Dr. Knowlton says: his 
‘Philosophical Proem’ seems to us full of philosophical mistakes, and—as 
we are neither of us doctors—we are not prepared to endorse his medical 
views; but since progress can only’ be made through discussion, and no dis- 
cussion is possible where differing opinions are suppressed, we claim the 
right to publish all opinions, so that the public, enabled to see all sides of a 
question, may have the materials for forming a sound judgment. 

‘*The alterations made are very slight; the book was badly printed, and 
errors of spelling and a few clumsy grammatical expressions have been 
corrected ; the sub-title has been changed, and in one case four lines have 
been omitted, because they are repeated word for word further on. We 
have, however, made some additions to the pamphlet, which are in all cases 
kept distinct from the original text. Physiology has made great strides 
during the past forty years, and not considering it right to circulate erroneous 
physiology, we submitted the pamphlet to a doctor in whose accurate know- 
ledge we have the fullest confidence, and who is widely knowa in all parts of 
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the world as the author of the ‘“‘ Elements of Social Science”; the notes 
signed ‘‘G. R.” are written by this gentleman. References to other works 
are given in foot-notes for the assistance of the reader, if he desires to study 
the subject further. 

‘*Old Radicals will remember that Richard Carlile published a work entitled 
‘Every Womuan’s Book’, which deals with the same subject, and advocates 
the same object, as Dr. Knowlton’s pamphlet. R. D. Owen objected to the 
‘style and tone’ of Carlile’s ‘Every Woman’s Book’ as not being ‘in good 
taste’, and he wrote his ‘Moral Physiology’, to do in America what Car- 
lile’s work was intended to do in England. This work of Carlile’s was 
stigmatised as ‘indecent’ and ‘immoral’ because it advocated, as does Dr. 
Knowlton’s, the use of preventive checks to population. In striving to carry 
on Carlile’s work, we cannot expect to escape Carlile’s reproach, but whether 
applauded or condemned we mean to carry it on, socially as well as politically 
and theologically. 

‘We believe, with the Rev. Mr. Malthus, that population has a tendency 
to increase faster than the means of existence, and that some checks must 
therefore exercise control over populatlon; the checks now exercised are semi- 
starvation and preventible disease; the enormous mortality among the 
infants of the poor is one of the checks which now keeps down the popula- 
tion. The checks that ought to control population are scientific, and it is 
these which we advocate. We think it more moral to prevent the concep- 
tion of children, than, after they are born, to murder them by want of food, 
air, and clothing. We advocate scientific checks to population, because, so 
long as poor men have large families, pauperism is a necessity, and from 
pauperism grow crime and disease. The wage which would support the 
parents and two or three children in comfort and decency is utterly insuffi- 
cient to maintain a family of twelve or fourteen, and we consider it a crime 
to bring into the world human beings doomed to misery or to premature 
death. It is not only the hand-working classes which are concerned in this 
question. The poor curate, the struggling man of business, the young pro- 
fessional man, are often made wretched for life by their inordinately large 
families, and their years are passed in one long battle to live ; meanwhile 
the woman’s health is sacrificed and her life embittered from the same 
cause. To all of these, we point the way of relief and of happiness; for the 
sake of these we publish what others fear to issue, and we do it, confident 
that if we fail the first time, we shall succeed at last, and that the English 
public will not permit the authorities to stifle a discussion of the most im- 
portant social question which can influence a nation’s welfare. 

‘* CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
‘* ANNIE BESANT.” 


We advertised the sale of the pamphlet in the National Reformer of 
March 25th (published March 22nd) in the following words: 


1 kis UITS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Cuartes Kyowtron, M.D. 
Pricre SrxpENce. 

This Pamphlet will be republished on Saturday, March 24, in extenso, with some 
additional Medical Notes by a London Doctor of Medicine. It will be on sale at 
28, Stonecutter Street, E.C., after 4 p.m. until close of shop. No one need apply 
before this time, as none will be on sale. Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie 
Besant will be in attendance from that hour, and will sell personally the first 
hundred copies. — 





FREETHOUGHT PUBLISHING Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 


In addition to this we ourselves delivered copies on March 23rd to 
Mr. Martin, the Chief Clerk of the magistrates at Guildhall, to the 
officer in charge at the City Police Office in Old Jewry, and to the 
Solicitor for the City of London. With each pamphlet we handed in 
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a notice that we should attend personally to sell the book on March 
24th, at Stonecutter Street, from 4 to5 p.m. These precautions were 
taken in order to force the authorities to prosecute us, and not any of 
our subordinates, if they prosecuted at all. The account of the first 
sale will interest many : 

“On Saturday, we went down to Stonecutter Street, accompanied by 
the Misses Bradlaugh and Mr. and Mrs. Touzeau Parris; we arrived 
at No. 28 at three minutes to four, and found a crowd awaiting us. 
We promptly filled the window with copies of the pamphlet, as a kind 
of general notice of the sale within, and then opened the door. The 
shop was filled immediately, and in twenty minutes over 500 copies 
were sold. No one sold save Mr. Bradlaugh and myself, but Miss 
Bradlaugh sorted dozens with a skill that seemed to stamp her as in- 
tended by nature for the business, while her sister supplied change 
with a rapidity worthy of a bank clerk. Several detectives favored 
us with a visit, and one amused us by coming in and buying two 
copies from Mr. Bradlaugh, and then retiring gracefully; after an 
interval of perhaps a quarter of an hour he re-appeared, and purchased 
one from me. ‘l'wo policemen outside made themselves useful; one 
patrolled the street calmly, and the other very kindly aided Norrish, 
Mr. Ramsey’s co-worker, in his efforts to keep the stream flowing 
quietly, without too much pressure. Mr. Bradlaugh’s voice was heard 
warningly from time to time, bidding customers not to crowd, and 
everything went well and smoothly, save that I occasionally got into 
fearful muddles in the intricacies of ‘trade price’; I disgusted one 
customer, who muttered roughly ‘Ritchie’, and who, when I gave 
him two copies, and put his shilling in the till, growled: ‘I shan’t 
take them’. I was fairly puzzled, till Mr. Bradlaugh enlightened me 
as to the difficulty, ‘ Ritchie’ to me being unknown ; it appeared that 
‘Ritchie’, muttered by the buyer, meant that the copies were wanted 
by a bookseller of that name, and his messenger was irate at being 
charged full price. Friends from various parts appeared to give a 
kindly word; a number of the members of the Dialectical Society 
came in, and many were the congratulations and promises of aid in 
case of need. Several who came in offered to come forward as bail, 
and their names were taken by Mr. Parris. The buyer that most 
raised my curiosity was one of Mr. Watts’s sons, who came in and 
bought seven copies, putting down only trade-price on the counter ; no 
one is supplied at trade-price unless he buys to sell again, and we have 
all been wondering why Mr. Watts should intend to sell the Knowlton 
pamphlet, after he has proclaimed it to be obscene and indecent. At 
6 o’clock the shutters were put up, and we gave up our amateur 
shop-keeping ; our general time for closing on Saturday is 2 p.m., but 
we kept the shop open on Saturday for the special purpose of selling 
the Knowlton pamphlet. We sold about 800 copies, besides sending 
out a large number of country parcels, so that if the police now amuse 
themselves in seizing the work, they will entirely have failed in 
stopping its circulation. The pamphlet, during the present week, will 
have been sold over England and Scotland, and the only effect of the 
foolish police interference will be to have sold a large edition. We 
must add one word of thanks tc them for the kindly aid given us by 
their gratuitous advertisement.” 
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[I may note here, in passing, that we printed our edition verbatim 
from that issued by James Watson, not knowing that various editions 
were in circulation. It was thereupon stated by Mr. Watts that we 
had not reprinted the pamphlet for which he was prosecuted, so we at 
once issued another edition, printed from his own version. | 

The help that flowed in to us from all sides was startling both in 
quantity and quality; a Defence Committe was sy formed, con- 
sisting of the following persons : 


“*C. R. Drysdale, M.D., Miss Vickery, H. R. S. Dalton, B.A., W. J. Birch, 
M.A., J. Swaagman, Mrs. Swaagman, P. A.V. LeLubez, Mdme. Le Lubez, Miss 
Bradlaugh, Miss H. Bradlaugh, Mrs. Parris, T. Allsop, E. Truelove, Mark E, 
Marsden, F., A. Ford, Miss Fenwick Miller, G. N. Strawbridge, W. W. Wright, 
Mrs. Rennick, Mrs. Lowe, W. Bell, Thomas Slater, G. F. Forster, J. Scott, 
G. Priestley, J. W. White, J. Hart, H. Brooksbank, Mrs. Brooksbank, G. 
Middleton, J. Child, Bea W. Elmy, Elizabeth Wolstenholme Elmy, Touzeau 
Parris (Hon. Sec.), Captain R. H. Dyas, Thomas Roy (President of the Scottish 
Secular Union), R. A. Cooper, Robert Forder, William Wayham, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wayham, Professor Emile Acollas (ancien Professeur de Droit Franeais 
a l'Université de Berne), W. Reynolds, C. Herbert, J. F. Haines, H. Rogers 
(President of the Trunk and Portmanteau Makers’ Trade Society), Yves 
Guyot, Redacteur en chef du Radical et du Bien Public), W. J. Ramsey, J. 
Wilks, Mrs. Wilks, J. E. Symes, R. Martin, W. E. Adams, Mrs. Adams, 
John Bryson (President of the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident 
Association), Ralph Young, J. Grout, Mrs. Grout, General Cluseret, A. 
Talandier (Member of the Chamber of Deputies), J. Baxter Langley, LL.D., 
M.R.C.S., F.L.S. 


Miss Fenwick Miller’s letter of adhesion is worthy republication, it 
puts so tersely the real position : 

‘© 59, Francis Terrace, Victoria Park. 
‘** March 31st. 

‘* My Dear Mrs. Besant,—I feel myself privileged in having the oppor- 
tunity of expressing both to you and to the public, by giving you my small 
aid to your defence, how much I admire the noble position taken up by Mr. 
Bradlaugh and yourself upon this attempt to suppress free discussion, and 
to keep the people in enforced ignorance upon the most important of subjects. 
It is shameful that you should have to do it, through the cowardice of the 
less important person who might have made himself a hero by doing as you 
now do, but was too weak for his opportunities. Since you have had to do 
it, however, accept the assurance of my warm sympathy, and my readiness 
to aid in any way within my power in your fight. Please add my name to 
your Committee. You will find a little cheque within: I wish I had fifty 
times as much to give. 

‘*Under other circumstances, the pamphlet might well have been with- 
drawn from circulation, since its physiology is obsolete, and consequently 
its practical deductions to some extent unsound. But it must be everywhere 
comprehended that that is not the point. The book would have been equally 
attacked had its physiology been new and sound ; the prosecution is against 
the right to issue a work upon the special subject, and against the freedom 
of the press and individual liberty.—Believe me, yours very faithfully, 

“F, FENWICK MILLER.” 

Among the many received were letters of encouragement from 
General Garibaldi, M. Talandier, Professor Emile Acollas, and the 
Rev. 8. D. Headlam. 

As we did not care to be hunted about London by the police, we 
offered to be at Stonecutter Street daily from 10 to 11 a.m. until we 
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were arrested, and our offer was readily accepted. Friends who were 
ready to act as bail came forward in large numbers, and we arranged 
with some of them that they should be within easy access in case of 
need. There was a little delay in issuing the warrants for our arrest. 
A deputation from the Christian Evidence Society waited on Mr. (now 
Sir Richard) Cross, to ask that the Government should prosecute us 
and he acceded to their request. The warrants were issued on April 
3rd and ‘were executed on April 5th. The story of the arrest I take 
from my own article in National Reformer, premising that we had been 
told that ‘‘the warrants were in the hands of Simmons”. 

“Thursday morning found us again on our way to Stonecutter 
Street, and as we turned into it we were ware of three gentlemen re- 
garding us affectionately from beneath the shelter of a ladder on the 
off-side of Farringdon Street. ‘That’s Simmons’, quoth Mr. Brad- 
laugh, as we went in, and I shook my head solemnly, regarding 
‘Simmons’ as the unsubstantial shadow of a dream. But as the two 
Misses Bradlaugh and myself reached the room above the shop a gay 
—‘I told you so’, from Mr. Bradlaugh downstairs, announced a visit, 
and in another moment Mr. Bradlaugh came up, followed by the three 
unknown. ‘You know what we have come for’, said the one in front; 
and no one disputed his assertion. Detective-Sergeant R. Outram was 
the head officer, and he produced his warrant at Mr. Bradlaugh’s re- 
quest ; he was accompanied by two detective officers, Messrs. Simmons 
and Williams. He was armed also with a search warrant, a most 
useful document, seeing that the last copy of the edition (of 5,000 
copies) had been sold on the morning of the previous day, and a high 
pile of orders was accumulating downstairs, orders which we were unable 
to fulfil. Mr. Bradlaugh told him, with a twinkle in his eye, that he was 
too late, but offered him every facility for searching. A large packet 
of ‘Text Books’—left for that purpose by Norrish, if the truth were 
known—whose covers were the same color as those of the ‘ Fruits’, 
attracted Mr. Outram’s attention, and he took off some of the brown 
paper wrapper, but found the goods unseizable. He took one copy of 
the ‘Cause of Woman’, by Ben Elmy, and wandered up and down 
the house seeking for goods to devour, but found nothing to reward 
him for his energy. Meanwhile we wrote a few telegrams and a note 
or two, and after about half-an-hour’s delay, we started for the police- 
station in Bridewell Place, arriving there at 10.25. The officers, who 
showed us every courtesy and kindness consistent with the due execu- 
tion of their duty, allowed Mr. Bradlaugh and myself to walk on in 
front, and they followed us across the roar of Fleet Street, down past 
Ludgate Hill Station, to the Police Office. Here we passed into a fair- 
sized room, and were requested to go into a funny iron-barred place ; 
it was a large oval railed in, with a brightly polished iron bar running 
round it, the door closing with a snap. Here we stood while two 
officers in uniform got out their books; one of these reminded Mr. 
Bradlaugh of his late visits there, remarking that he supposed the 
‘gentleman you were so kind to will do you the same good turn now’. 
Mr. Bradlaugh dryly replied that he didn’t think so, accepting service 
and giving it were two very different things. Our examination then 
began: names, ages, abodes, birth-places, number of children, color 
of hair and eyes, were all duly enrolled; then we were measured, and 
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our heights put down ; next we delivered up watches, purses, letters, 
keys—in fact emptied our pockets; then I was walked off by the 
housekeeper into a neighboring cell and searched—a surely most 
needless proceeding ; it strikes me this is an unnecessary indignity to 
which to subject an uncondemned prisoner, except in cases of theft, 
where stolen property might be concealed about the person. It is ex- 
tremely unpleasant to be handled, and on such acharge as that against 
myself a search was an absurdity. The woman was as civil as she 
could be, but, as she fairly enough said, she had no option in the 
matter. After this, I went back to the room and rejoined my fellow 
prisoner and we chatted peaceably with our guardians; they quite 
recognised our object in our proceedings, and one gave it as his opinion 
that we ought to have been summoned, and not taken by warrant. 
Taken, however, we clearly were, and we presently drove on to Guild- 
hall, Mr. Outram in the cab with us, and Mr. Williams on the box. 

** At Guildhall, we passed straight into the court, through the dock, 
and down the stairs. Here Mr. Outram delivered us over to the 
gaoler, and the most uncomfortable part of our experiences began. 
Below the court are a number of cells, stone floored and whitewash 
walled ; instead of doors there are heavy iron gates, covered with thick 
close grating ; the passages are divided here and there with similar 
strong iron gates, only some of which are grated. ‘The rules of the 
place of course divided the sexes, so Mr. Bradlaugh and myself were 
not allowed to occupy the same cell; the gaoler, however, did the best 
he could for us, by allowing me to remain in a section of the passage 
which separated the men’s from the women’s cells, and by putting Mr. 
Bradlaugh into the first of the men’s. Then, by opening a little 
window in the thick wall, a grating was discovered, through which we 
could dimly see each other. Mr. Bradlaugh’s face, as seen from my 
side, scored all over with the little oblong holes in the grating retlected 
by the dull glimmer of the gas inthe passage, was curious rather than 
handsome ; mine was, probably, not more attractive. In this charming 
place we passed two hours-and-a-hali, and it was very dull and very 
cold. We solaced ourselves, at first, by reading the Secular Review, 
Mr. Bradlaugh tearing it into pages, and passing them one by one 
through the grating. By pushing on his side and pulling on mine, 
we managed to get them through the narrow holes. Our position 
when we read them was a strange satire on one article (which I read 
with great pain), which expressed the writer’s opinion that the book 
was so altered as not to be worth prosecuting. Neither the police nor 
the magistrate recognised any difference between the two editions. As 
I knew the second edition, taken from Mr. Watts’s, was almost ready 
for delivery as I read, I could not help smiling at the idea that no one 
‘had the courage’ to reprint it. 

‘*Mr. Bradlaugh paced up and down his limited kingdom, and 
after I had finished correcting an V.2., I sometimes walked and some- 
times sat, and we chatted over future proceedings, and growled at 
our long detention, and listened to names of prisoners being called, 
until we were at last summoned to ‘go up higher’, and we joyfully 
obeyed. It was a strange sort of place to stand in, the dock of a 
police-court ; the position struck one as really funny, and everyone 
who looked at us seemed to feel the same incongruity. Officials, chief 
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clerk, magistrate, all were equally polite, and Mr. Bradlaugh seemed 
to get his own way from the dock as much as everywhere else. The 
sitting magistrate was Alderman Figgins, a nice, kindly old gentleman, 
robed in marvellous, but not uncomely, garments of black velvet, 
purple, and dark fur. Below the magistrate, on either hand, sat a 
gentleman writing, one of whom was Mr. Martin, the chief clerk, who 
took the purely formal evidence required to justify the arrest. The 
reporters all sat at the right, and Mr. Touzeau Parris shared their 
bench, sitting on the corner nearest us. Just behind him, Mr. Outram 
had kindly found seats for the two Misses Bradlaugh, who surveyed 
us placidly, and would, I am sure, had their duty called them to do so, 
have gladly and willingly changed places with us. The back of the 
court was filled with kindly faces, and many bright smiles greeted us; 
among the people were those who so readily volunteered their aid, 
those described by an official as ‘a regular waggon-load of bail’. 
Their presence there was a most useful little demonstration of sup- 
port, and the telegrams that kept dropping in also had their effect. 
‘Another of your friends, Mr. Bradlaugh’, quoth the chief clerk, as 
the fourth was handed to him, and I hear that the little buff envelopes 
continued to arrive all the afternoon. I need not here detail what 
happened in the court, as a full report by a shorthand writer appears 
in another part of the paper, and I only relate odds and ends. It 
amused me to see the broad grin which ran round when the detective 
was asked whether he had executed the seizure warrant, and he 
answered sadly that there was ‘nothing to seize’. When bail was 
called for, Dr. Drysdale, Messrs. Swaagman, Truelove, and Bell, were 
the first summoned, and no objections being raised to them, nor 
further securities asked for, these four gentlemen were all that were 
needed. We were then solemnly and severally informed that we were 
bound over in our own recognizances of £200 each to appear on Tues- 
day, April 17th, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, to answer, etc., ete., etc., 
to which adjuration I only replied by a polite little bow. After all 
this we passed into a small room at one side, and there waited till 
divers papers were delivered unto us, and we were told to depart in 
peace. A number of people had gathered outside and cheered us 
warmly as we came out, one voice calling: ‘Bravo! there’s some of 
the old English spirit left yet’. Being very hungry (it was nearly 
3 o’clock), we went off to luncheon, very glad that the warrant was 
no longer hanging over onr heads, and on our way home we bought a 
paper announcing our arrest. The evening papers all contained reports 
of the proceedings, as did also the papers of the following morning. 
I have seen the Globe, Standard, Daily News, Times, Echo, Daily Tele- 
graph, and they all give perfectly fair reports of what took place. It 
is pleasant that they all seem to recognise that our reason for acting 
as we have done is a fair and honorable desire to test the right of 
publication.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Grorce Henry Lewes was a sagacious literary critic and a good 
judge of a play; and when a blank-verse drama by the Poet Laureate 
comes into the world with the stamp of Mr. Lewes’s approval there is 
a clear presumption in its favor. The man who was rigorous enough 
to point out the weakness of Dickens’s art when all the world was 
fascinated by Forster’s ‘‘ Life”, and who thereby ran the unpleasant 
risk of being called a false friend—such a critic was not likely to 
flatter an amateur in poetic dramaturgy, however distinguished. Mr. 
Lewes, we are told, read ‘‘ Becket” in manuscript a number of years 
ago (the play is known to have been a long time on the anvil); and 
while declaring that ‘‘ many readings”? would be necessary to enable 
him to judge such a work of art rightly, and recognising the force of 
his wife’s observation that ‘‘ prophecy is the most gratuitous form of 
error”, he yet avowed he had ‘‘no hesitation in saying that whatever 
the critics of to-day may think or say, the critics of to-morrow will 
unanimously declare Alfred Tennyson to be a great dramatic genius’’. 

Such a deliverance raises a very puzzling problem; for it is really 
impossible to say what “the critics of to-day” have said. That is to 
say, they have with that fine single-mindedness which makes literary 
criticism such a charming offset to law and science, pronounced the 
most hopelessly diverse opinions on the subject. One declares the 
work a perfect masterpiece ; another calls it an utter failure; anda 
third, deprecating such extremes, decides it to be a mediocre produc- 
tion in respect of its poetry, but a good acting play. Such mutually 
annihilative verdicts are far too common to create much surprise ; and 
on the whole it would probably be a waste of time to speculate 
whether an age will ever arrive in which the unanimity of critical 
judgment which Mr. Lewes predicted—rashly, as one fears—will be 
attained. But it is one thing to give up such a problem and another 
to give up the attempt to come to a critical judgment for ourselves. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast, and once again, in the face 
of the old difficulty, there arises in the student’s mind the question 
whether there is really no literary canon or set of verifiable principles 
by which any or every kind of literary production may be tested and 
adjudicated on—whether all individual opinion in these matters is as 
arbitrary and unauthoritative, more or less, as individual preferences 
for beef and mutton, red wine and white; or whether there is not 
some way of justifying a literary preference by considerations which 
relate themselves to the general truths of evolution. Can we not settle 
with some approach to scientific method what is fine poetry and what 
is bad; what constitutes a good acting play, and what kind of lan- 
guage is truly dramatic? Can we not reason out the rightness or 
wrongness of Mr. Lewes’s eulogium, and show, in terms of intelligible 
and ascertainable analoga, why it is to be held right or wrong ? 

The task, be it frankly owned, is not an easy one. Begin by posit- 
ing that culture is to a large extent the measure of poetry, and that 
what is poetry to one man may be thin jingle to another more literate; 
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concede next that among the more highly specialised minds there is 
indefinite possibility of variation, morbid or otherwise; then deduce 
that the test of critical truth is the vote of the majority of the cul- 
tured—there is still an abundant lack of certitude. Firstly, the 
majority of the cultured may make a variation that turns out to be 
impermanent, as in the generation of Pope, whose contemporaries 
seem to have found him more to their taste than Shakspere ; secondly, 
most critics pass through different stages of opinion , and commit 
themselves to conflicting dicta, witness—to take one instance, the wide 
contrast between the judgments passed by Goethe at different periods 
of his life on Lessing’s plays. One is fain to fall back on the old 
avowal of the uncertainty of all things human. And yet the incite- 
ment to reach exactitude remains irresistible. We do not despair of 
medical science because doctors differ, or because we deem vaccination 
a delusion: we do not despair of critical science because its votaries 
are generally at loggerheads: we do not despair, because we cannot. 
One even conceives a possibility of formulating the physiological con- 
ditions which dictate a preference for beef, for mutton, or for vege- 
tables, for red wine or for white ; and of deciding whether one or the 
other choice leads on the more advantageous line of evolution, or 
whether variation is immaterial. And similarly one conceives that 
critical science may systematically justify, say, a preference for real- 
istic over extravagant fiction; while making out that a taste for the 
plays of Marivaux does not involve incapacity to appreciate Ibsen. 

Let us begin, then, by taking the gist of Mr. Lewes’s verdict, as 
that of a generally sound thinker, and see how it squares with the 
book as we find it : 

‘‘A kaleidoscope of lovely, wise, and humorous fragments is constantly 
shifting before my mind’s eye, and I try to piece them into a whole and 
to re-read the noble work. .... The play is instinct with dramatic life, 
and is as various as Shakspere, and (unlike Shakspere) nowhere is there any 
fine writing thrust in because it is fine, and because the poet wanted to 
say the fine things which arose in his mind.” ~ =~" as39 @ oca3a' ania ¥ 
Now, the remark on Shakspere’s saying fine things just because they 
arose in his mind has been made the subject of some satirical comment, 
implying that to have a lot of fine things to throw away is a tolerable 
proot of poetic greatness. But there is really much practical weight 
in the canon Mr. Lewes has indicated. He is expressing the conviction 
which forced itself on Shelley when he was planning ‘The Cenci”’, 
that to put a lot of “‘ mere poetry” in a drama is to endanger dramatic 
illusion, simply because people do not as a rule talk finely in the 
exciting situations of actual life. And though Shakspere’s genius is 
such that he can thrill us with an overwhelming sense of reality in 
declamation of the most extraordinary poetic exaltation—as in ‘‘ Mac- 
beth” and ‘“ Coriolanus”’—yet it will hardly be denied on reflexion 
that he sometimes conveys an impression of artificiality by poetic 
elaboration, as in the speech in which Queen Gertrude relates the 
manner of Ophelia’s death. Littérateurs talk of the close truth of 
the description of the willow showing “its hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream’, and forget—in reading—that the agitated woman in the 
circumstances could not possibly have gone into such detail. If, then, 
Tennyson has avoided decking his dialogue in ‘‘ Becket” with flowers 
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of irrelevant poetic phrase, he has at least one negative claim to praise 
for rightness of method. But has he made the abstention his friendly 
critic credited him with? Turn to page 18, in the prologue, and you 
find Herbert speaking thus of the dead Archbishop: ‘I left him 
with peace on his face, that sweet other-world smile, which will be 
reflected in the spiritual body among the angels”. Is this fluent, 
balanced rhetoric the language of real life? It is in prose, and prose 
in a ‘ poetic’ drama means a profession of special realism, or nothing. 


But on page 38 (Act I., se. 1,) we have Herbert thus expressing him- 
self in verse to Becket : 


My lord, the town is quiet, and the moon 
Divides the whole long street with light and shade. 


That is a tolerably “fine” way of saying it is aclear moonlight night ; 
but if that is questionable what is to be said of such a Greekish phrase 
as this of Eleanor’s on p. 129 (Act III, se. 2): 


Up from the salt lips of the land we two 
Have tracked the king to this dark inland wood; 


or of this on p. 156 (Act IV, se. 2): 


Could you keep her 
Indungeon’d from one whisper of the wind, 
Dark even from a side glance of the moon, 
And oublietted in the centre—; 


or of these lines of Becket’s in the last scene (p. 204): 


Shall not Heaven be served 

Tho’ earth’s last earthquake clash’d the minster-bells, 

And the great deeps were broken up again, 

And hissed against the sun ? 
If these are not cases of the poet’s thrusting in fine things because 
they are fine, it is difficult to conceive what would be a typical 
instance. It may be said for the Eleanor speeches that she was a trou- 
badour; but I confess I cannot find troubadour form in her verse-lines 
any more than in some of the impossible though obviously calculated 
prose passages put in her mouth—this for instance, after a stanza of 
her song in the Prologue: ‘That was not the way I ended it first— 
but unsymmetrically, preposterously, illogically, out of passion, with- 
out art—like a song of the people”; or even this to Fitzurse: ‘‘ My 
Courts of Love would have held thee guiltless of love—the fine attrae- 
tions and repulses, the delicacies, the subtleties”. Surely the voice 
is that of the nineteenth century, playing at twelfth. 

It will be answered, however, and not unreasonably, that if we 
accept the blank-verse form in drama at all it is really not worth 
while to go into questions of the comparative “fineness” or non- 
verisimilitude of particular passages, seeing that people do not talk 
in verse any more than they express themselves in poetic phraseology. 
That may in great measure be conceded; but there is still something 
to be said in answer, apart from the objection to the perpetuation of 
the blank-verse form in drama. Strictly speaking, if the epic be dead, 
as Mr. Lowell assures us, it is hard to see what can be said for the 
“‘poetic drama”, which seems to be untiringly imitated by our poets 
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and dilettanti for no better reason than that our serious modern drama 
originated in that form. The good old orthodox epic, as anyone can 
see, is indeed undergoing all sorts of differentiation, as in the ‘“‘ Légende 
des Siécles”, ‘‘ L’Année Terrible”, ‘The Ring and the Book’’, ‘‘ The 
Epic of Hades”, ‘‘The Idylls of the King”, ‘‘The Light of Asia”, 
“Maud”, and ‘Helen of Troy”; but the verse-drama not only 
remains unprogressive but stands further from progress than it was 
at Shakspere’s death. In Shakspere’s later plays the verse often 
comes so near prose dialogue in verisimilitude, while retaining poetic 
intensity and distinction—in some of the speeches in ‘‘The Winter’s 
Tale” for instance—that even an actor with an ear for verse would 
hardly think of giving them in cadence; and it is impossible not to 
feel that if Shakspere were alive and a dramatist to-day he would 
reject the mould in which “The Blot in the ’Scutcheon” and ‘The 
Cup” are cast. But an occasional resort to carefully broken lines is 
the nearest approach our verse-drama writers make to that vibration 
of living speech which becomes more and more felt in Shakspere’s 
later work. Mr. Browning and Mr. Swinburne in their tragedies give 
us allocutions pages long, as murderous in their prolixity as they are 
incredible in their diction. This may be dramatic poetry, but it is 
not drama; and it is hard indeed to conceive why poets will go on 
thus constructing in the form of plays works which are clearly unplay- 
able to any audience of flesh and blood. There can be no true vitality 
in such literature. Shakspere’s plays were written for a naif public 
which really liked to have its poetry, its history, and its fiction bound 
up with its mimetic entertainments: his work was practically related 
to the needs of his time. To-day we have practically differentiated 
our poetry and our story-telling from our drama as well as from each 
other; and the amateurs of the poetic drama are dilettanti in the 
purest sense. And when it is remembered how weak, at the same 
time, is our acting drama, it becomes clear that things cannot go on 
so much longer. 

Taking ‘ Becket” on its merits, however, as a work in a recog- 
nised conventional form, we have still to ask how far it realises the 
success of which its form permits—whether it shows any such great 
dramatic genius as Mr. Lewes speaks of; whether it is as full of fine 
poetry as some have said; or whether it is a good acting play. The 
last judgment might almost be disposed of by citing the author’s 
admission, in his dedication to Lord Selborne, that the work is ‘not 
infended ai its present form to meet the exigencies of our modern 
theatre’’; but it may be well to indicate briefly how true is the 
avowal. After a Prologue in which Henry and Becket discuss Fair 
Rosamund, Church and State, and the coming vacancy in the arch- 
bishopric; and old Theobald dies, and Eleanor plots against Rosamund 
with Fitzurse; we have an Act in which the action makes the most 
extraordinary progress. In the first scene we have Becket, now arch- 
bishop, talking with his confidant over his position; and Rosamund 
flying to him for shelter from pursuers; in the second scene we have 
fighting between the retainers of Becket and the Queen, in Northamp- 
ton, and a dialogue between these personages ; in the third we have 
the rupture between Becket and Henry in Northampton Castle over 
the signing of the ‘‘customs” ; and in the fourth we have Becket’s 
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retainers leaving him in alarm, and an attempt made on his life by 
barons, frustrated by beggars. Thus we have the career of the hero, 
from his instalment as Primate to his fall and flight, put into one act, 
leaving four Acts still to come! Then scene 1 of Act IT. takes us to 
Rosamund’s bower ; and the next scene to the meeting of Henry and 
Louis at Montmirail—a still bigger leap than those before. In Act 
IIT. we return to Rosamund’s bower; in the next we see Eleanor and 
Fitzurse, the villain, in the neighborhood; the third gives us a 
dialogue between Becket and Walter Map, and the arrangement be- 
tween Becket and the King at Fréteval. In Act IV. we go back to 
the bower and its neighborhood, and see Eleanor’s attempt on Rosa- 
mund’s life, frustrated by Becket ; and in Act V. we jump from Nor- 
mandy—where we see Henry once more furious at Becket’s policy, 
and Eleanor planning his assassination—to Canterbury, where in one 
scene we have Becket expostulated with by his friends till the attack 
is made, and, the scene finally changing, he meets his death. It surely 
becomes apparent in this recapitulation that the play is unfitted for 
acting. It has neither unity nor continuity, being but a series of 
episodes, which might as well be called ‘Fair Rosamund” as 
‘* Becket”; and which can only be arranged into Acts by arbitrary 
division. Then there are impossible songs, and a duet by ‘‘ voices 
heard singing among the trees”, which might be put in any 
drama the poet has written as fitly as here. If the ordinary reader is 
not already convinced on the point he surely will be by mention of the 
circumstance that, in the first Act, the interval in which Becket’s 
friend guards Rosamund from Becket’s palace to her residence with a 
troop of armed men, is filled up by one twenty-line soliloquy of Becket’s. 
The disregard of time is as preposterous as that shown in Mr. Brown- 
ings ‘In a Balcony”, recently staged by the Browning Society, in 
‘which Norbert was to be supposed to lay his complicated case before the 
Queen in a pause of ten seconds. In short, even if modern blank- 
verse drama were popular, “ Becket” is utterly unfitted for acting; 
and the critic who says otherwise darkens counsel. As to this every 
playgoer can judge for himself. 

What, then, as to the dramatic quality of the work, as apart from 
its fitness for the stage? What of its treatment of character? Let it 
be admitted at once that, with all its flavor of incongruous modernness, 
and its too diffuse, fluent, and ornate versification, it really does 
possess a certain quality of psychological insight—of appreciation of 
human nature. A man of Tennyson’s genius and culture does not 
spend his life in study and in the writing of all kinds of poetry for 
nothing. He has studied history, and he has studied passion and 
character; and being a patient and gifted artist he must needs give us 
in drama something of artistic presentment of thought and feeling, 
however conventional and out of date be his formula. By dint, it 
may be, of sheer patience, Tennyson comes nearer giving us 
actual human beings in his dramas than either Mr. Browning or Mr. 
Swinburne, though he has certainly less psychological subtlety and 
imaginative intensity than the former. There is much effective verse- 
dialogue in “ Becket”; and it may be granted that, as one critic 
claims, the defiance and denunciation of Eleanor by Rosamund has 
not been surpassed in its way since Shakspere; though it has to be 
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submitted that to produce Shaksperian effects three hundred years 
after Shakspere is not at all to come near rivalling him. Becket’s 
account of his dream, again, is a vivid piece of dramatic narrative, 
and some of Henry’s explosions are striking enough. But while this 
is granted, we can neither allow that the dramatic imagination shown 
is at the best of the highest sort, nor pronounce the versification to be 
throughout, or even for the most part, good in its kind; and some 
scenes must be pronounced unqualified failures, if not something 
worse. 

For one thing, a writer of true dramatic genius would not have 
chosen an inadequate and antiquated artistic form; for another, he 
would have more faithfully portrayed the period he dealt with and 
given us a more intelligible presentment of Becket. I do not pretend 
to have made any such study of the subject as would fit me to put 
forward a theory of Becket; but I do say that Lord Tennyson gives 
us no genuinely lifelike or thinkable presentment of him; and that to 
exhibit his obstinacy in his championship of his Church as simply the 
expression of a constitutional self-assertiveness, before shown in his 
behaviour as Chancellor—that so to delineate him, provided the por- 
trait were carefully drawn, would be to come nearer constructing a 
living figure than the poet has done; whether or not it would give the 
most plausible version of the historical personage. It has been suggested 
that Becket was probably actuated by a strong sympathy with his 
Saxon kindred. That seems doubtful, but even that theory gives us 
more hint of an actual man than we get in Lord Tennyson’s book. 
His hero is little better than a phantasm. Again, we miss local color 
in many of the personages and in much of the talk. Thus, for 
instance, we feel the crowds to be about as far from life as Greek 
choruses when they shout ‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord ’’, and so forth; and we are conscious of a very false ring 
in the retainer’s ‘‘ My lord, we cannot yield thee an answer altogether 
to thy satisfaction” (p. 74), and in Fitzurse’s ‘“‘I can feel for thee”’, 
to Eleanor in the prologue. So, too, we are forced to protest that the 
interview between Walter Map and Becket is neither good history nor 
good drama, but mere literary trifling. But the great defect, or 
rather the great blot, of the drama is its quasi-humorous or realistic 
element. That is hopelessly weak so far as it consists in the soliloquy 
and talk of Rosamund’s maid Margery; but weak is not the word for 
the scene in which the beggars save Becket. Such a disastrous con- 
junction of the spurious archaic and the spurious realistic was surely 
never seen before. The scene is not in the least historically credible ; 
the dialogue belongs to no period; and the character painting con- 
forms to no thinkable theory of human nature: it is evidently designed 
to have a Zolaesque realism, and it only succeeds in being as offensive 
as itis futile. Nothing in the stage-versions of any of Zola’s stories, 
so far as I am aware, comes at all near the nastiness of some of the 
touches of the lily-handed lord-laureate here. 

It only remains to justify what has been said of the faultiness of 
much of the versification of the book; and that question after all 
should be as easily settled as that of the fitness of the play for acting. 
Good dramatic blank-verse is verse that is vivid, terse, animated, and 
free from monotony of cadence. It is a simple matter to say, then, 
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whether such lines as these, in the speech of the Papal legate to 
Becket in the first Act, are worthy of praise : 


‘*My lord, thine ear! I have the ear of the Pope. 
As thou hast honor for the Pope our master, 
Have pity on him, sorely prest upon 
By the fierce Emperor pe his Antipope. 

Thou knowest he was forced to fly to France ; 
He pray’d me to pray thee to pacify 

Thy King; for if thou go against thy King, 
Then must he likewise go against thy King, 
And then thy King might join the Antipope, 
And that would shake the Papacy as it stands.” 


Here we have a monotonous tune, and language that is both diffuse 
and lacking in color—verse of the kind which students of Shakspere 
pronounce to be juvenile in him, because they find the poet indulge 
freely in it only in his early plays. Take again these lines from a 
speech of Henry to Becket in the Prologue : 
‘*But by the royal customs of our realm 

The Church should hold her baronies of me, 

Like other lords amenable to law. 

Tl have them written down and made the law’”’; 


and these of Becket’s in the same scene: 


‘Put her away, put her away, my liege, 
Put her away into a nunnery ! 
Safe enough there from her to whom thou art bound 
By Holy Church. And wherefore should she seek 
The life of Rosamund de Clifford more 
Than that of otber paramours of thine ?”’. 


Again weak diffuseness and weak repetition of cadence; weakness in 
the series of “stopped” lines, and weakness in the thinness of those 
which are broken. Now there are many such passages in the book, 
and in view of them it is impossible to say that it is poetically successful. 
Let Rosamund’s speech of defiance to Eleanor be taken as a sample 
of good verse, and these others stand condemned. The opening lines 
vibrate with agitated feeling, and the finish has the right fire : 
‘‘Murdered by that adulteress Eleanor, 

Whose doings are a horror to the east, 

A hissing in the west! Have we not heard 

Raymond of Poitou, thine own uncle—nay, 

Geoffrey Plantagei {, thine own husband’s fa: 

Nay, ev’n the accursed heathen Saladdeen— 

Strike ! 

I challenge thee to meet me before God. 

Answer me there.” 
But if that is a test sample of strong verse, half the book misses 
strength. Or take from the Master a test alike for complexity of 
cadence, pregnancy, and fire—the outburst of Coriolanus : 


** You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air—Z banish you ! 

And here remain with your uncertainty !”— 
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beside that, Tennyson’s work in the greater part of this book comes 
short both in virility and in workmanlike skill. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the judgments expressed above 
and to constitute at least an attempt to methodise the appraisement of 
such productions. To sum up, the Laureate’s new play is a work 
exhibiting enough artistic pains and artistic capacity to make it 
intelligible that Mr. Lewes, reading it in manuscript at a time when 
he had grown rusty in literary work, being absorbed in biological 
investigation, might be so much impressed by its undoubted “variety” 
and its forcible and fine passages as to pronounce it a work of dramatic 
genius—it being always necessary, moreover, to make a careful synoptic 
analysis of a read play before its construction can be properly judged 
of. But his eulogy, on consideration, must be pronounced over- 
charged, as must that of the critics who recently pronounced ‘‘ Becket” 
a great poetical achievement and a good acting play. So, however, 
must qualification be made of the judgment that the book is an utter 
failure. It is necessarily a failure as a drama, and its artistic level is 
on the whole inferior to that of most of Tennyson’s works; but, 
labored at as it has been for years, it has some merits which repay its 
perusal. Its long manipulation may have given rise to some of the 
weaknesses—the weak opening scene, for instance, is suggestive of a 
process of substitution—but on the other hand the pains bestowed 
have produced some felicities. Hard work on the part of an artist, 
however mistaken, must needs have some measure of good result. 

Joun Roxserrson. 


Onur Zouseljold Pests, 
S J 
——>_ 
THE COCKROACH. 
WE come now to an insect belonging to a very ancient order indeed 
5 5 d ’ 
the most ancient, in fact, whose representatives have been hitherto 
) 1 
found entombed in the earth’s crust, the order Orthoptera (straight- 
l s 
winged). ‘The insects of this order have been found in Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian Strata, while in the Tertiary series they 
are abundant and specialized, approaching nearly to living forms. 
Before describing the cockroach we must enter a word of protest 
against the use of the name “ blackbeetle” in speaking of it. Cock- 
roaches are not blackbeetles, since, to quote an old joke, in the first 
place they are not black, and secondly they are not beetles.’ Beetles 
pass through complete metamorphosis, that is, they undergo the larva, 
pupa, and perfect insect stages, but the cockroaches, like the bugs, are 
active immediately they leave the egg, and for the whole term of their 
subsequent lives their metamorphosis is ‘“‘incomplete”. Again, beetles 
have horny wing-cases, or elytra, covering the true veined wings and 
the entire abdomen besides, but the cockroaches have partial wing- 





1 « Well, mamma, I will call it a cockroach, though it is not a cock and it is not 
aroach.’’? Answer of critical small child to the reproof quoted in the text. 
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coverings only, or tegmina, and these are soft and leathery, rather 
than horny in character. The marked difference in these characteristics 
can be best seen by comparing the wings of a cockchafer that ‘‘ whirls 
his drony flight ” in the summer evenings, with those of the cockroach. 
There is a peculiarity, too, confined to this order, which serves to dis- 
tinguish it from all others, namely, the more or less complete division 
of the labium or lower lip, by which the insects become possessed in 
some degree of an additional pair of jaws. These broad characteristics 
furnish the data for distinguishing at once between. the Coleoptera 
(beetles) and the Orthoptera (cockroaches and allied forms). So that 
while we relegate the beetle-like cockroach, earwig, and field cricket, to 
the latter order, we are enabled to place such unlike forms as the 
ladybird and the glowworm among the beetles, their true allies. 


Let us take a general survey of our cockroach before proceeding 
to cut him up. Rather ungainly-looking creatures they are, and their 
shining, dirty brown bodies have an appearance by no means attractive. 
One is conscious of a slight shudder at the thought of these creatures, 
with a host of their sisters, cousins, and aunts, scuttling about in close 
proximity to one’s limbs. If we may speak of beauty in association 
with these forms, we must accord the palm to the male, whose wings 
slightly tone down his repulsive aspect, while the bare, bloated, glis- 
tening abdomen of his consort—well, it isn’t pleasant even to think 
of squashing it under one’s foot. How marked the contrast, also, 
between the obese condition of her middle life and her slender pro- 
portions in younger days! For the young cockroach, in the first period 
of its life, possesses a remarkably attenuated figure, lithe and fragile, 
covered with silvery down, pretty rather than otherwise. As it in 
creases in size it becomes broader in proportion to its length, and each 
time it changes its skin it acquires a deeper hue. 

I remember some years ago securing a milk-white cockroach, and 
I was as proud of my prize as the King of Siam or Burmah might be 
of a white elephant. Through his semi-transparent covering the beau- 
tiful network of tracheal vessels was distinctly visible, and the pulsa- 
tions of the contractile dorsal vessel which contains the blood could be 
well observed. But alas! in two or three days his delicate beauty 
had faded, and I then learned on referring to my books that his 
creamy whiteness was due to the fact that he had just cast off his old 
skin, and that time had not yet mellowed the hue of that new coat 
which I had so much admired. 


What a mailed appearance the cockroach has, looked at from 
above. You can’t see his head at all, it is so hidden by the shield- 
like penthouse formed by the extension of the prothorax. In fact, if 
vou take a side-view of the creature you will observe that his head is 
bent backwards and under the prothorax, instead of being, as in the 
beetles, carried right forwards. 


On proceeding to dissect a cockroach, cut off his head with a pair 
of scissors, dissolve the tissues in caustic potash and mount it in 
balsam, separating the parts with the point of a needle. It has the 
most highly-specialised mouth we have met with in our study of 
household pests, and therefore we will devote some little time to a 
minute examination of its parts. It is very similar also in the main, 
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to ae mandibulate mouth. (See pp. 102, 103, Our Corner, 
vol. ITT.). 

Looking at the head from above we come first to the labrum or 
upper lip, a horny prolongation of the front of the head, and fulfilling 
our notions of what a lip should be. Below the labrum, but on each 
side of it, are the mandibles or upper pair of jaws. These are the true 
biting organs, witness the hard dark-colored serrations on their inner 
edges. ach consists of a single piece hinged at its basal portion 
and moving horizontally. These are the organs which, so enormously 
developed in certain of the beetles, lend such a formidable and 
menacing air to their appearance. In comparison with the size of the 
insect these jaws must be more terrible than those of the tiger or the 
lion. Below these come a pair of less formidable, but more complex, 
organs—the maxillary jaws. They also move horizontally, but instead 
of possessing the horny teeth characteristic of the former they are 
fringed on their inner margins with stiff bristles which may possibly 
act as strainers to separate various parts of the food, liquid or solid, 
from each other, though their primary purpose is that of mastication. 
These organs are much more complicated in structure than are the 
mandibles, and comprise the cardo or hinge—the basal portion; the 
stipes or stem—the shanked portion which bears the five jointed 
maxillary palpus; the fringed portion—the jaw proper; lastly, an 
outer portion, galea, at the extremity covered with short, extremely 
delicate, hair-like processes. Underneath these, and opposed to the 
labrum comes the labium or lower lip, which as we mentioned, is cleft 
longitudinally in members of the order Orthoptera. The divisions are 
called paraglosse. The existence of the cleft is deemed of great 
interest by comparative anatomists, since it is believed to be an 
approach towards the normal type of the Arthropods, or jointed ani- 
mals, and to bear a close affinity to the second pair of maxille in the 
cray-fish and the lobster. The labium also, it will be observed, has 
its pair of three-pointed palpi. This complicated piece of mechanism 
is a structure so intricate that a good deal of careful dissection is 
necessary properly to understand the anatomy of the several parts, 
with their modes of attachment. Yet we were going to crush it under 
our foot with somewhat of a shudder as an object repulsive and 
hateful ! 

But we have not yet finished with the head. Note the curious, 
kidney-like shape of the compound eyes, and how the larger end 
curves towards the top of the head. 

The antenne—I have just been counting the number—have each 
sixty-five joints, omitting the two basal pieces. The wings are large 
in diameter and narrow towards the base, and grow smaller in diameter 
and lengthen as they approach the tip. These hair-like organs are 
hollow throughout, actual tubes. Outside they are covered with hairs 
and pitted. Beautiful sense-organs, fitting adjuncts to that marvellous 
head, sixty-five segments, all in the length of three-eighths of an inch, 
and each segment adorned with, perhaps, twenty or thirty hairs! 

Notice the fan-lixe shape of the posterior pair of wings. A num- 
ber of stout veins radiate from the base outwards, between which a 
fine gauze-like expansion of epidermis is spread. When the insect is 
quiescent these wings are folded up longitudinally on the back, and 
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are quite invisible, being covered and hidden by the upper wings 
(called tegmina) which are pliant and leathery, but more substantial 
in texture than the former. These wings, no matter how thin and 
gauze-like their texture, are always composed of two thicknesses of 
membrane, traversed by tracheal tubes or air-passages, which become 
the so-called “veins” of the wings. Though the wings of the male 
cockroach are perfect as organs of flight, he never seems to think of 
using them, but trusts entirely to the activity of his legs for escape 
from danger. Hence, in the course of ages, he will as surely become 
dispossessed of those organs as has the female in whom the rudiments 
of the tegmina alone remain. 

When I mentioned the transparency of my white cockroach, I 
spoke of the dorsal vessel as being visible through the skin of the 
back. A strange place, the back, in which to look for a heart, but 
stranger still, when we find on examination that it does not fulfil our 
foregone ideas of what a heart should be. Its pulsations are distinctly 
visible, not only in a cockroach which has just cast its skin, but in 
some caterpillars besides. It is not a heart as we commonly under- 
stand the term, but a long chambered vessel running throughout the 
entire length of the body, the chambers equalling in number the 
segments of the body, and being formed by constrictions of the organ 
itself. The blood, which is colorless, is propelled through the vessel 
by the contractile force of its muscles, and passes, not through arteries 
or veins, but among the interstices of the organs and tissues of the 
body, and is oxygenated by contact with the air in the tracheal tubes, 
after which it returns to the dorsal vessel to renew its course. 

The legs of the cockroach are stout and horny, and are furnished, 
as are those of most insects, with claws at the termination of the last 
tarsal joint. The strong horny spines on the tibia are doubtless for the 
purpose of assisting the insect in running. 

To exterminate cockroaches is a troublesome task, as most house- 
wives have doubtless found to their annoyance. To catch them in 
quantity is impossible, since they vanish with marvellous celerity on 
the approach of a light. Poison in a kitchen is objectionable, and a 
hedgehog is not always desirable about the house. The best way to 
catch them is to take advantage of their love of sweets, and of the fact 
that they cannot, like the pad-footed fly, climb up a smooth and polished 
surface. Place a basin near their haunts containing sweetened beer 
or treacle. Make the approach thereto easy by placing strips of wood 
inclined from the edge of the basin to the floor. In the morning the 
cockroaches will be found in large numbers making frantic efforts to 
scale, with slippery feet, the smooth walls of circumvallation that hem 
them round. A kettle of boiling water will give them their immediate 
quietus. J. Horner. 
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Queey Hary’s Castle. 


a 


Heavy and thick the ivy grows, 
Darkly, gloomily green ; 
Sighingly through it the spring wind blows 
In the spring sunlight serene ; 
The castle is aged and ashen grey 
Standing in stubborn, slow decay ; 
Dead House of long dead Queen. 


Within the tower within the walls 
This Queen lived long ago ; 
Her footsteps through those shadowy halls 
Passed lightly to and fro ; 
Here Mary Queen and her Maries four 
Broidered and sang in days of yore 
To the music of Rizzio. 
Spreading around, her gardens lay, 
A verdurous demesne ; 
Pleasantly there in some bygone May 
In her spring life strayed the Queen, 
Sating herself with the morning breeze 
And the perfect breath of the broad, proud trees, 
So infinitely green ! 
Surely enow it is something strange 
How the dead to the living cling, 
And how wondrous close doth ceaseless change 
The past to the present bring! 
The dead come out of the dark to light, 
And the living live in the past, at sight 
Of ruins set in spring! 








Grustjerne Bjarysoy. 


By Lerorotp KatscHEr, 
Author of ‘“‘Charakterbilder aus dem neunzehnten Jahrhundert.” 


Bij 


a 


E. 

Many of this great Norwegian poet’s works have been translated into 
English. His plays are being performed on the leading continental 
stages. He has rapidly grown popular wherever his writings have 
come to be known. A review of his life and work may not be without 
interest to our readers, as, for aught we know, very little has been 
written about him in this country. we 

On December 8th, 1832, Bjérnson was born in the secluded district 
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of Doverfjeld, in the village of Quikne, of which his father was the 
pastor. The wildly-sublime alpine scenery amid which he grew up 
stamped itself deeply into his soul. Massive rocky walls, raising their 
summits towards the heavens and throwing their phantom-like shadows 
into the valleys below, hills, broad expanses of heath, forests of slender 
firs, hollows thickly covered with juniper bushes, brooks swelling into 
rivers and threatening to hurl the mountains into the sea whenever 
the snow melts—such was the character of the nature which surrounded 
the boy. To this must be added the long winter nights when these 
objects assume fantastic forms. But even the summer, with its red 
sun-rays, fosters fantastic visions. The child’s heart was mixed with 
and baptised in this scenery, which now frightened and depressed, now 
attracted and fascinated him. Besides these impressions, others were 
produced by the church and the paternal parsonage. The Quikne 
chapel stood isolated in the middle of a valley, for in this part of the 
country there is no village proper, but the members of a congregation 
frequently live at great distances from one another. Under such 
circumstances, a lonely church is often the only visible sign of the 
ideal world man carries within him. 

His childhood was, as may easily be imagined, rather monotonous. 
Visitors seldom came to the parental house. The Bible, a few popular 
tales, and some Northern legends—Sagas—formed all his reading. 
When the father was transferred to Romsdal, he sent his son to school, 
where the latter did nothing to distinguish himself by brilliant pro- 
gress. His was one of those quiet and deep natures which in their 
youth seem to sleep and to see nothing, when all the while they are 
only in a réverte that, however, is an uninterrupted mental activity. 
They are not able, like the others, to learn mechanically the ‘‘ lesson” 
set for them, for they have within them a world of feelings and 
thoughts they cannot express. They are considered fools and laughed 
at. Such was the retiring and reflective boy from Quikne, at whose 
clumsiness people made merry. He bore all that quietly, and became 
only the more visionary, reticent, and self-absorbed. But, thanks to 
his tenacity, this only served to create for him a firm character and an 
original mind. From the humiliations he underwent, there remained 
a certain bitterness which is not without its charm. 

Bjérnson became a student at Christiana. Here he produced his 
first work, the drama ‘‘ Valburg’”’, though he had then never read one 
dramatic work through, or been to a theatre more than twice in 
his life. He sent ‘‘ Valburg” to the managers of the Christiana stage, 
and—it was accepted! But as soon as he had been in the theatre a 
few times more, he decided that his immature play was not a fit 
medium for the expression of his inner life, and he therefore withdrew 
the piece before it had been performed. He burnt it; but out of the 
ashes, phoenix-like, rose up a new ideal which he preached to others, 
as he felt as yet too weak to give it a form himself. That is to say, he 
devoted, for a while afterwards, a great part of his time to dramatic 
criticism. He attacked some of the prevalent errors in theatrical affairs 
with so much force and boldness that he greatly exasperated the 
orthodox actors and stage-managers, and thus brought down much 
annoyance upon himself. His criticisms were, however, the means of 
essentially improving the conditions of the Norwegian drama, especi- 
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ally by partly releasing it from the undue Danish influence which 
prevented it from becoming truly national. The audacious student 
was sneered at, hated, calumniated, and excommunicated by the 
literary circles of Christiana; but he found excellent supporters at 
Copenhagen, whither he went after a short sojourn in Hamburg. In 
his case, the old proverb ‘‘ Nemo propheta in patria” was verified. 
In Christiana the Norwegians disliked him for being too good a 
Norwegian; in the intelligent Danish capital he was liked as a 
foreigner. Encouraged and assisted, he rented a garret, and set him- 
self to work. He soon published his ‘ Norwegian Tales” (‘‘Smas- 
tykker”’), which quickly made him known throughout the North. 
Afterwards, he undertook the management of the Bergen theatre for 
two years and a half, during which time he married. 

Bjérnson then returned to Christiana in order to assume the 
editorship of the ‘“‘ Aftonblad”. In this position, however, he again 
made so many enemies that he willingly accepted the travelling-stipend 
offered to him by the Government in 1860, and went to Rome, where 
he stayed two years, and chiefly occupied himself with composing the 
drama ‘Sigurd Slembe”. The succeeding eighteen months were 
spent in France and Germany, and within this time various writings 
of Bjérnson’s were published. When at last the young author 
returned to his native country, he found that his great importance 
to Scandinavian literature had already been recognised. The national 
Storthing, moreover, invested him with an annual pension of one 
thousand riksdalers. At present he is, throughout Europe and 
America, known and appreciated as a distinguished portrayer of 
Norwegian peasant-life. Now and then he has delivered lectures 
before over-crowded audiences in Norwegian towns. On such occasions 
he is sure to fascinate the meeting by his tell and herculean stature, 
his expressive eyes, his fair hair, and his powerful features. He 
rouses the enthusiasm even of the phlegmatic by the vigor of his 
characteristic appearance and the magnificence of his simple eloquence. 

The first lyrical attempts of Bjérnson, the involuntary utterances 
of his talent, were doubtless the poems to be found scattered in his 
tales. These poems, few in number, are simple, and possess an original 
stamp and a rhythm of their own which are peculiarly pleasant. In 
form and inspiration they resemble, to a great extent, the Swedish 
and Norwegian Volkslied. When a child, our hero was rocked to 
sleep with those mysterious romances and ballads, partly merry, partly 
melancholy, which, among the Northern races, have been preserved to 
our time, and which, describing in innumerable variations the attrac- 
tive power Nature exercises on Man, so well indicate the secret 
emotions of the soul. Not only the old songs, however, are sung by 
the people; they also compose new ones. On dancing occasions, at 
wedding-festivals, etc., they improvise songs. The words as well as 
the melodies are spontaneous. Imagine the young man, who, though 
not yet understanding himself, is filled with this old and new poetry, 
and discovers a something in him—a murmur, a vague music. ... . 
He rambles in the open air, far away from the parsonage, into the 
meadows, or into the depth of a forest. A profound stillness reigns 
around, only interrupted by the roar of the sea, audible at a distance. 
The boy lies down in the grass, contemplating the beauties of Nature 
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spread out before him. Powerful feelings heave his breast. It is as 
if unknown voices secretly would speak within him. He wants to sing 
a lied, but cannot ; he only murmurs something which is song-like and 
indicates the mysterious arising of Song in Man. When he surprises 
himself at it, and tries to arrest it, it has vanished again, like the 
dream which on awaking we vainly endeavor to recall. This is 
genuine, primitive, popular lyrical poetry. 

No one has hit the form and spirit of the Scandinavian Volkslied 
so well as Bjérnson. Albeit he possesses great originality and in- 
dividuality, he yet sings as his fellow-countrymen, the inhabitants of 
his beloved native mountains, sing. His rustic airs have sprung from 
the overflowing of his feelings, without his having to seek them. 
Certainly his poetry lacks the bold ideas, the brvad horizon, and the 
cosmopolitanism of the higher lyrical poesy; but, on the other hand, it 
has two qualities which the other seldom possesses—namely, a perfect 
naturalness, and a genuine language of the heart. It is not so much 
adapted to be read by the fireside as to be sung in the open air, or at 
work. Bjérnson is not very expansive, but his productions suffice to 
characterise the Norwegian “ Folkesang”, which distinguishes itself 
from the German lied by the narrow range of its subjects. Edouard 
Schuré, the well-known author of ‘‘Le Drame Musical” and of the 
‘“‘ History of the German Lied”, wrote a few years ago in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes: ‘If Bjirnson were to widen his scope (genre), he 
would be entitled to the epithet of ‘the Uhland of the North’ ”. 


Il. 

As regards our author’s tales, we recognise in tliem the aim of 
faithfully picturing his native country and countrymen, and of describ- 
ing their simple, honest life. In this he has completely succeeded; he 
knows perfectly well how to reveal to our mental eye the inner life of 
the Norwegians who had previously been known only from the outer. 
In his stories it would be in vain to search for extraordinary situations, 
great emotional conflicts, and dramatic interest. They must be taken 
for what they profess to be—siniple pictures of a primitive, but idyllic 
life. The hero is the Norwegian peasant, the absolute master of his 
farm and family; in many cases laborer, gardener, shepherd, and 
wood-cutter at the same time ; nevertheless well-bred and independent. 
Incidently grouped around him are the schoolmaster, as family coun- 
sellor, and the parson, generally a wise and benevolent man. Our 
narrator does not introduce his landscapes like a superficial tourist, 
but like one who is initiated into their secrets. His descriptions reflect 
the landscapes as it is reflected in the minds of the mountaineers. 
Bjérnson’s greatest merit is to have established a kind of Norwegian 
Dorfgeschichten, thus enriching European literature with a highly valuable 
new genre, and doing for the Scandinavians much the same as Berthold 
Auerbach did for the Germans. On the whole, his stories are among 
the most magnificent of their kind. Without quitting the sphere of 
realism and naturalness, he displays in them a poetical insight which 
is truly wonderful and is greatly enhanced by the unaffected, simple, 
and touching language of his men and women. But there can be no 
doubt about his being deficient in some qualities which might lead him to 
reach the harmony and clearness necessary to perfection. The dialogue 
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now and then gets chatty, loose, and disconnected, and sometimes the 
narrative is too much charged with obscure or superfluous details. 

Thrond is the son of very poor people who live quite isolated. 
There is no house for many miles round, and up to his tenth year 
Thrond had seen no human beings but his parents. One night, a sick 
gipsy begs admission, and shelter is accorded him. At the end of three 
days he dies. The father gives the boy the gipsy’s violin, and teaches 
him to play it. Soon the instrument exercises an irresistible fascina- 
tion over Thrond. He sits on a hillside often for days together, 
incessantly playing, composing dancing-tunes, and conveying to music 
every object known to him. He has never been in a village. One 
day he hears of a wedding which is going to be celebrated in a 
neighbouring village. Thither he goes, impelled by curiosity and— 
ambition, and there he plays for the dancers. But by the sight of the 
village with its church, its shining windows, its bustling crowds, and 
its many other things quite new to him, Thrond is so much bewildered 
as to lose his self-control. He makes an excessive effort and plays at 
random a tune, wild, violent, rushing, unknown to himself. His eyes 
cloud, he becomes nearly unconscious, hallucinations seize him, and 
his music resembles the rumbling of the surge. Suddenly his mother, 
rushing in, cries out: ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Thrond, what are you 
playing?”’. He looks upto her and—faints. When consciousness has 
returned he flies from the village, as far away as his legs will carry 
him. He determines on destroying the fatal instrument, but wants to 
have a last look at it. Suddenly his overstrained heart is relieved by 
torrents of tears, and when these abate he resolves on going abroad 
in order to become an artist. 

This is, in short, the substance of a story of Bjérnson’s, as beauti- 
ful as it is singularly touching. The history of our author’s inner life 
is very similar to that of Thrond’s. He, like the latter, lived in so 
close an intimacy with the grand imposing nature of his country that 
he felt, thought, and sang under her influence. When first facing 
the world and the necessity of giving a form to his thoughts, he knew 
not how to shape into words the feelings and emotions storming within 
him. As soon as he became conscious of his talents, he believed 
himself struck with incapacity. Then he, too, experienced the frenzy- 
like despair of Thrond. But after the crisis was over, he clearly saw 
the course to be pursued. 

Most characteristic is the story of ‘‘ Arne” (Bergen, 1858). A 
man, who first has been a tailor, and afterwards a musician and danc- 
ing-master, seduces and deserts poor homely and good-hearted Margit. 
Her child “Arne” is brought up in great loneliness and sorrow. 
Subsequently, from pity, Margit marries her former seducer, who 
meanwhile has fallen into distress. Arne henceforth is oscillating 
between the vicious father and the faithful mother. The former is his 
evil spirit, the latter his good angel. Margit succeeds in winning 
Arne to herself. Her husband having died, she cares for nobody but her 
child. In spite of her boundless maternal love, the young man grows 
constantly more visionary and self-contained. He shuns human society 
and, from his liking for solitude, becomes a shepherd and wood-feller. 
Summer, autumn, and winter he spends in his forests with his trees, 
reading, meditating, musing. A violent longing torments him: the 
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desire to ‘‘travel far and wide”. Since his only friend, the son of a 
naval captain, has gone to America, Arne has no desire but to follow 
him, to wander about in the world. To the grief of his mother, he 
reads nothing but descriptions of travels, and eagerly studies geo- 
graphical maps. As it behoves a genuine Norwegian, he is silent 
and uncommunicative, and therefore mentions his plans to no one. 
Since, however, silence is hard to bear, he relieves his full and tender 
soul by singing. He has much poetic gift. This is not unfrequent in 
Norway, where every peasant is educated to a certain extent, and 
where the children are rocked to sleep with verses. Bjérnson paints 
with lively colors this spontaneous poet who is so congenial to him. 
After long irresolution, Arne has already decided to emigrate, but 
suddenly an unexpected charm arises to retain him. One day he 
watches two young maidens who are about to part from each other, 
but can hardly bring themselves to do so. They are the pastor’s 
daughter and her friend Eli. The latter bewitches our misanthrope. 
An unknown tender feeling moves his heart. ‘Will this love triumph 
over his longing for the wide world? Herein lies the chief interest 
of the narrative, the end of which is agreeable as well as unexpected. 
One day Arne, deeply absorbed in meditation, passes by Eli’s hut, 
when he suddenly hears some stanzas of his own sung by her whom 
he adores. Imagine his surprise! It is the parting song he has 
addressed to his home; Eli has accidentally found the verses Arne 
had lost. This is sufficient to overpower him, to extinguish the yearn- 
ing of his soul, to solve the conflict in his breast; the final solution 
may be easily surmised. 

Besides the earnest reticent Arne, Bjérnson has, in another novel 
(“En glad gut”), depicted Hivind, the “happy boy”, showing 
hereby that there are two types of mountaineers, one given to dream- 
ing and reflexion, the other lively and merry ; just as the mountains 
themselves have two different aspects, one dark and fantastic, the 
other bright and joyous. 

Among Bjérnson’s longer fictions, ‘‘The Fisher’s Daughter” is the 
most remarkable. Petra has grown up among mariners, and is gifted 
with an expansive nature. By her own energy she rises to the rank 
of a great actress, conscious of her dignity and mission. Beneath the 
sparkling and volatile manners of an Undine she conceals a proud 
unbending soul. As a genuine daughter of her country, she hides her 
purpose from everyone, but resolutely follows it up till at last she 
overcomes all obstacles. Some parts of the story are of considerable 
psychological interest; but the whole is too much interspersed with 
incidents, and the principal phases of the heroine’s development are 
too hastily arrived at. Moreover there is an absence of unity in the 
style ; leaving his first subject and style, the author tries to assume 
the light tone of modern novel-writers, and mars his work by only 
half succeeding in this effort. 

In latter years, our author has published a good many tales and 
stories which are quite as delicate and full of beauties as the earlier 
ones we have mentioned. The best is ‘“‘ Captain Guiseppe Mansana”’, 
a narrative of passion and adventure from the last phase of Italian 
history. It is thought to contain a good deal of autobiographical 
characterisation. In truth and vigor of delineation, in power over the 
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more subtle and reflex emotions of the mind, and in a more perfect 
command over the fervent parts of style, it may be said to surpass all 
previous fiction of Bjérnson’s. ‘‘The Wedding March” is weird and 
touching. About ‘‘Magnhild” opinions differ widely; it is, at any 
rate, a sort of dilution of Gustave Flaubert’s ‘‘Madame Bovary”’. 
Our space does not permit of an enumeration of the rest. 


ITI. 


Bjérnson has not contented himself with interpreting to the world 
contemporary Norway; but his ambition has also been directed towards 
creating, for his country, a purely national drama. For this, he 
descended to the very origin of Scandinavian genius. In these efforts 
he has not perfectly succeeded, but he has at least beaten the path 
for others. It is true that already two of his predecessors—the Swede 
Tegnér, and the Dane Oehlenschliiger—have renewed the traditions of 
the past, but at the same time they imbued them with foreign ideas 
and only slightly touched the national character. It is not easy to 
discern the peculiar and original spirit of a people; in almost every 
country it has been glossed over, or even hidden, by all kinds of influ- 
ences, educational, religious, and social. However, it still exists; but 
in order to see it the glance must be close, and one must feel a touch 
of it within oneself. Our poet possesses a truly Norwegian tempera- 
ment, a mixture of latent enthusiasm and manly energy, of firm 
strength and soft tenderness. He was, therefore, highly fitted to give 
thorough and pithy expression to the old doughty and solid character 
of his nation. The heroic traditions of his country powerfully attracted 
him. The favorite epoch of his fancy was the time between the 
eleventh and the thirteenth centuries, Norway’s heroic age par excel- 
lence, the period when myth and history are going beautifully and 
harmoniously hand in hand together, the time of Harold Haarfagr, 
Swerre, Hacon, Jarl, and Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Achilles-like” ideals—the 
Olafs. In these kings’ wars and adventurous expeditions the wild 
manners of the Scandinavian race were displayed to his heart’s content. 

The first among Bjérnson’s dramas was “ Halte Hulda” (Chris- 
tiana, 1858), and it has, up to the present, remained his most import- 
ant play. ‘‘ Lame Hulda ’”’ is the last descendant of an eminent family 
who were in continual warfare with the Aslaks. Her father is killed, 
her mother dies from grief, and Hulda herself is taken to the house of 
the enemy. Here the orphan grows up among the sons of the family. 
All the young Aslaks are in love with, and quarrel constantly about, 
her. Though hating all of them she marries Gudleik, the strongest of 
them, in order to protect herself from hostilities and from the eternal 
wooings. But shortly afterwards she sees, for the first time, Hiolf 
Finson, commander-in-chief of the Norwegian army. They fall in 
love with one another. Bjérnson here delights his readers with mag- 
nificent scenes, with idyllic love-songs, with utterances of longing, 
happiness, and sadness, and altogether paints a highly interesting and 
beautiful piece of psychological life. 

Kiolf kills Gudleik in a duel, and nothing stands in the way of his 
being united toHulda. But Eiolf has another love—a young maiden 
in the suite of the Queen. Hulda, hearing of it, asks him what line 
of terminating this entanglement he would adopt. He hesitates, but, 
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carried away with her enchantment, promises to follow her. Next 
day, however, he has a conversation with his Swanhilde, who on her 
part bewitches him to such an extent that he now swears to follow her. 
She, too, is worthy of his love, and he expresses the hope that with 
her help he will be able to resist the power which irresistibly chains 
him to Hulda. Eiolf’s being so weak, instead of being master of 
himself, is his “tragic guilt’, and he atones for it on the very same 
day. Hulda, having hidden herself and listened to that conversation, 
has seen how the man to whom she is so fondly attached is going to 
become a traitor. She resolves on perishing, but not alone. She 
expects Eiolf to come to see her in the evening, though she knows 
that he has promised Swanhilde to attend the court-ball with her. 
Eiolf is really coming, yet not to flee to Iceland with Hulda, as they 
have agreed upon the previous day, but to bid her farewell. At sight 
of her he again changes his mind and would probably carry out the 
flight, but it is too late for that! Now Hulda on her part refuses to 
do it, as she knows his inconstancy and his varying promises, and is 
aware of his heart being too fatally divided. “If thou canst not 
raise me”, she exclaims, ‘‘ thou must fall with me: I hurl thee into 
the abyss with myself!” She has, beforehand, ordered the wooden 
house to be surrounded by armed men, and has directed these to 
encircle it with a coal-fire. The burning house falls upon Hulda who 
dismally exults, and upon Eiolf who is fascinated by the witchcraft of 
her last embrace. 

The trilogy of “‘ King Sigurd ” contains many unrivalled beauties ; 
on the whole, however, it lacks unity and coherence. The subject is 
entirely taken from the ‘“‘ Heimskringla”—Mr. Carlyle’s principal 
source for his book on ‘‘ The Early Kings of Norway”. The national 
background, historical and scenical, is masterly. 

In his earlier plays Bjérnson is deficient in clearness of exposition 
and logic of dénotiments. His language, generally beautiful, vigorous, 
and spirited, is sometimes obscure, enigmatical, almost unintelligible. 
On the other hand, he owns a deep and powerful temperament, of 
poetical cast as well as poetical strength. This can best be judged of 
by those who have seen a performance of his shortest drama (‘‘ Between 
the Battles’”’) by the celebrated troupe of the Meiningen Court 
Theatre, whom our readers will remember as having played in London 
for a whole month in 1881. An episode from the Norwegian civil 
wars of the early middle-ages, and the heroic form of King Sverre 
Sigurdsohn, are brought before us. This popular prince appears as a 
mediator, and we are placed, in a most remarkable manner, in the 
midst of the bellicose enthusiasm of those days, and at the same time 
are made acquainted with a piece of Northern domestic life—the ideal 
and idyllic love between Inga and her husband Halvard, disturbed by 
a jealousy arising from the noblest possible motives. Sverre, who 
from the humble position of a monk raised himself to the dignity of 
the most popular king of Norway, is faithfully represented according 
to the records of the Chronicles. 

As regards Bjérnson’s later plays—those of what we may call his 
second period—they deal with more modern subjects, with topics of 
every-day life. As a rule, they are free from his old faults, but, alas! 
also from the best elements of his earlier dramas. Some of them are 
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rather curious than successful literary experiments, though ex- 
tremely well-meant ; for instance, ‘‘ The Editor”, wherein he violently 
attacks the abuse of the power of the press, and in which a young 
Liberal breaks a blood-vessel because he is libelled in a Conservative 
paper; ‘‘The King”, in which he appeals to political passion, 
depicting a Utopian Republican king; ‘‘A New System’, ete. Much 
better is ‘‘ Leonarda”’ in which he treats of social questions, or ‘‘ The 
Newly-Married Couple’’, his first protest against the conventional 
absurdities of society. In the latter play his chief object was to point 
out the absurd excess of domesticity that led some young brides to 
prefer the society of their parents to that of their husbands. The 
piquancy of the situations and the cleverness of the dialogue are 
greatly admired. The very best and most successful of his newer 
dramas is ‘‘A Bankruptcy”, meant for an attack on what seemed to 
him to be false in the practice of private business; it has been more 
frequently performed on the stages of Scandinavia, Germany, and 
Austria, than any other theatrical writings of Bjirnson’s. 
IV. 

To return to the biographical part of our task. Our poet was 
manager of the Christiana stage from 1865 to1867. Then he became 
one of the leaders of the Norwegian Radical party. During the 
recesses he used to live at Aulestaat (about 25 miles from the capital), 
surrounded by his wife, two daughters, and three sons; the eldest of 
the latter is now about 24 years old; and a member of the above- 
mentioned Meiningen troupe. Towards the end of the last decade 
Bjornson aimed at the overthrow of the Bernadottian dynasty in 
Norway, the abolition of the union with Sweden, and the establish- 
ment of a Norwegian Republic on the federal principle. These poli- 
tical struggles happened to entangle him in personal polemics with 
King Oscar II., who one day used language at which the Radical 
author was highly offended. Thereupon he angrily left the country, 
retiring to Germany. Later on he went to Italy and America. Quite 
lately I saw it stated in a French newspaper that he has returned to 
Norway, but this is not true. He lives in Paris at present. 

Bjornson thinks and writes easily and rapidly. Sometimes he does 
not produce anything for weeks, then will suddenly be seized by some 
inspiration and pour forth his ideas in the shortest possible time. Thus 
he wrote the whole of his “‘ Bankruptcy” in four weeks. As was the 
case with George Sand, he never revises, correcta, shortens, or other- 
wise alters a manuscript after having finished it. If after an interval 
he takes one out of his desk again, it is either to have it printed, or 
else to peruse it just in the same way as any other person would peruse 
it in print. At such times he is his own absorbed reader, and faces 
his own productions with the same naive feelings as he would other 
writers’. The perusal of his own plays or tales is apt to cause him to 
cry, sob, or weep, or feel a childish pleasure. He only writes in the 
forenoon, and is not at all particular as to quiet surroundings and 
idyllic calmness. Instead of shutting himself up in a separate room 
he writes in the common parlor, and does not seem to be in the least 
disturbed by the coming and going of people, or the talking and 
laughing of his children. According to his own confession, he never 
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invents any of his characters. ‘‘I am merely a photographer”’, he 
told a contributor to the ‘‘ Pester Lloyd”; “TI try faithfully to re- 
produce certain figures I meet with in real life”. He actually named 
to his interviewer every one of the persons whom he copied in “A 
Bankruptcy ”’. 

Capable of failing in drama, and liable to seem weak when at- 
tempting to take philosophical views of life, Bjérnson is yet gifted 
with such a capacity of feeling, and has so much of the poet’s 
power to tell us with precision what moves his soul and appears to his 
vision, and so much of the artist’s power of selection and self-restraint, 
that he must be ranked among the most genuine and delightful of 
the poets of Nature and the affections. As he is but in the summer 
of life, he will in all probability gladden the hearts of his numerous 
admirers by many a work from his golden pen in days tocome. He 
has, himself, given utterance to his conviction that he will give the 
world many more poems, novels, and plays, for he expects to reach 
a good old age. As was the case with Lord Beaconsfield, longevity 
seems to be hereditary in his family. His grandfather became a cen- 
tenarian without having lost his physical or mental elasticity, and his 
father was very near ninety when he died. His own health seems to 
be as robust as that of his progenitors, and it is, therefore, quite pos- 
sible that his expectations may be fulfilled. We part from him with 
the wish that this may come to pass. 








Zovue ayd Death. 





I nap given my Love a rosebud, 
And in answer to my prayer 
She severed a shining ringlet 
From the wealth of her golden hair ; 
Saying: “ Dear, your sweet rose has faded 
And ah! when my hair is gray 
Will your love have faded like it, 
Or bright as the ringlet stay ?”’. 


I swore that my love was fadeless. 
One brief year I called her wife, 
Then Death plucked from me my flower 
And left me a shattered life. 
And now, like the faded rosebud, 
I am old and withered and gray ; 
But my love, like the golden ringlet, 
Is bright as though new to-day. 
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BEFORE the next Corner is in print Parliament will have reassembled, proba- 
bly for its last Session. Political prospects outside the Redistribution Bill 
are not bright. The uneasiness as to Mr. Gladstone’s health is not only 
of personal anxiety for a popular statesman; it is accentuated by the doubt 
as to the man to whom will fall the leadership of the ‘‘ Liberal” party. 
As to the Redistribution Bill itself there seems no great question; the dis- 
cussion turns on the merest details. 


THERE is unfortunately far too much sign of Jingo intermittent fever, 
and this not confined to Conservative ranks. The Pall Mall Gazette has 
had bad attacks of ‘‘ Navy Scare”’, and the Press generally is troubled with 
‘‘German Annexation” on the brain. Wolseley, if victorious at Khartoum, 
may be as large a difficulty as Gordon, and the Bechuanaland trouble is 
only one of the many acute phases of the evil initiated by Lord Carnarvon 
and Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa. 


Mr. C. H. Horwoop, Q.C., M.P. for Stockport, has undertaken a task 
from which the Government has flinched, and he will make a strong effort 
to carry a Bill giving the option of affirmation in all cases in which an 
oath is now lawfully required. If Liberal and Radical Associations make 
their members in the House give a thorough support to Mr. Hopwood by 
voice and vote, and if each society sends up a resolution and petition, there 
is a very fair prospect that the Bill may pass into law. The matter has 
been taken up energetically by the National Reform Union, Manchester, 
and by the leading Miners’ Associations. The London Clubs also heartily 
support the Bill, which has been endorsed by the National Liberal 
Federation. 


Lorp Rrron’s departure from India has been marked by an expression 
of favorable native feeling, almost without precedent. A victor’s triumphal 
march could scarely compare with the popular tribute. To use the words 
of the /ndian Statesman, it was one ‘long ovation of cheers and addresses, 
which have pursued every step” of Lord Ripon’s way from Simla to Cal- 
cutta. It is to be hoped that Lord Dufferin will carry on the work of 
winning native sympathy, and that on the Bengal Rent Bill he will take 
a stand as firm as that of his predecessor on the Ibert Bill. 


As I feared, the Chinese embroglio with France grows in intensity, and 
the armaments are being increased on both sides. It is said that the 
Chinese are finding European officers, and have strongly fortified the 
Yangtze river approaches, and are determined not to submit to the French 
demands. In Paris discontent has increased, and the resignations in the 
ministry are accompanied by stronger demands that M. Jules Ferry shall 
retire from office. 

THE terror caused by the severe earthquake in Spain has temporarily 
overshadowed the tendency to political convulsion. The Monarchy is, 
however, less firm than the Churches recently cracked and shaken by the 
terrible earthwaves. 
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Ir is announced that Mr. Cleveland, the new President of the United 
States, intends to commence Civil Service Reform by maintaining in their 
respective posts all efficient State employés without reference to politics. 
Hitherto it has been ‘‘ the spoils to the victor”, and a general sweep of all 
officeholders on the accession to power of a rival party. 


THE German Parliament on most things sets itself strongly against 
Prince Bismarck, and to an outsider the position at Berlin seems exceedingly 
strained. Whether the notion of glory in extended colonial dominion will 
serve as counterpoise to and barrier against the growing Socialistic 
Revolution, it is very hard to say. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Mvc# interest has been aroused in botanical circles by the announcement of 
the discovery of the Edelweiss in Western America. So few plants ar 
common to the Old and New Worlds that each addition to the scanty list is 
valuable. In a letter to the Standard a quotation is given from ‘‘ The High 
Alps of New Zealand ”’, by Mr. W. 8. Green, which shows that the same rare 
plant has been discovered at the Antipodes. I quote from the letter: ‘* The 
author, in the course of a description of his ascent of the Mount Tasman spur, 
says: ‘ Theascent soon became more difficult, as we met with vertical rocks, 
which compelled us to leave the ridge and climb the face of the spur. The pro- 
fusion of Alpine flowers was here most striking; every cleft was adorned with 
the Edelweiss in full bloom, and every spot to which herbage could cling 
bore its tufts of snow grass and quantities of a little Luphrasia almost iden- 
tical, to a casual observer, withthe ‘‘eyebright”’ of our northern land.’ This 
I gather from the context to have been at an elevation of between six thou- 
sand and seven thousand feet. And again on Mount Cork, at between five 
thousand and six thousand feet above the sea, Mr. Green says: ‘ As we left 
the coarser forms of vegetation behind the tiny Alpine plants became more 
interesting. Patches of alow-growing yellow Ranunculus (2unwnewlus seri- 
cophyllus), very like a familiar form in Switzerland, and tufts of Edelweiss, 
made it difficult to realise that the whole diameter of the earth and the 
tropical girdle of non-Alpine conditions cut us off from direct connexion 
with those northern regions where almost the very same little Alpines 
abound.’” 


Mr. MIDDLETON has invented a new weapon of war, a submarine boat. 
It is thus described in the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘The boat invented by him 
was of the cigar shape, not unlike the Whitehead torpedo. Its peculiarity 
was its power of carying men below water. The boat could be propelled 
with funnels without either steam or electricity, and the ‘ conning tower’ 
is above water. When within gunshot of an enemy’s ironclad it could be 
sunk to any distance below the surface, and guided by the electric light 
could be brought within thirty yards or less of the ironclad, at which range 
a percussion shell fired from the submarine boat could knock a hole of several 
feet in the ironclad, too large for any pump to remedy, and sufficient to sink 
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it.” When will the resources of science be used only for the preservation, not 
for the destruction, of life? Men, not content with murdering each other 
on the surface of the the ground, hope soon to grapple with each other in 
the air, and to struggle beneath the waves. 


THE new system of time-notation is already used on the American rail- 
ways, and clock-dials have been made in which a double circle of figures 
serves to give all the hours from 1 to 24 o’clock without increasing the size 
of the face. I see that, in England, Mr. Adams of West Bromwich offers 
to ‘‘alter watches to the twenty-four hours system”, and the Liverpool 
Branch of the N. 8. 8. has boldly advertised lectures by Mr. Bradlaugh at 
15 and 19 o’clock. 





A LUMINOUS tree has been found in Nevada, U.S. A., which at certain 
times of the year gives out light enough to read by. The light is supposed 
to be due to parasites. It would be interesting to have a few details about 
this tree. It is well known that several fungi—Agaricus igneus, A. nocti- 
lucens, A. Gardneri, A. Olearius and the Rhizomorphs—give out light. 





Spain has been suffering terribly from earthquakes during the past 
month. The first shock took place on Christmas night, and from that date 
until January 6th. almost daily shocks occurred, some two thousand people 
having been killed. Village after village has been laid in ruins, thousands 
of persons being thus left homeless. Whole towns have been deserted for 
fear of disaster, and chanting processions have in vain implored the inter- 
ference of divine mercy. Strange, that in the 19th century ‘‘God”, should 
still be implored to suspend natural laws! The seismic disturbances have 
spread over the whole of Southern Europe, although no wide-spread destruc- 
tion has been wrought anywhere save in Spain. ANNIE BESANT. 
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“Dreromacy”’ AT THE HAYMARKET.—Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft must have 
selected a revival of Sardou’s comedy for their farewell performance rather 
on account of its former popularity than because it contains any part 
particularly suitable for the special histrionic talent of either. On the first 
production of the play at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre Mrs. Bancroft 
essayed the part of the Countess Zicka, a character wholly unsuited to her 
gay and debonnaire personality. In the present cast she appears as Lady 
Fairfax, the Ambassador’s wife. She cleverly invests what formerly was 
merely a ‘‘ walking lady’s” part with vivacity and interest, but itis doubtful 
whether the play as a whole gains by her adaptation. Lively and amusing 
as is the description of the clock at Berne, there is nothing to justify its 
introduction, save that it affords an opportunity for a genuine comedy 
scene of the kind in which Mrs. Bancroft is at her happiest. Artistically 
speaking, it is out of place. Mr. Bancroft, forsaking his former ;dle of 
, 
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Count Orloff, makes a dignified Henry Beauclerk, and acts well in his scene 
with Zicka in the last act. He is not, however, strong enough for his 
work in what ought to be a really powerful scene between the three men in 
the third act. It is the scene in which Julian Beauclerk has to receive the 
—to him—-crushing evidence that his wife, of a few hours only, is a political 
intrigante of the worst kind. In the present form the scene is a failure. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson as Julian Beauclerk, bad throughout, is here at his 
worst, and Mr. Barrymore’s Count Orloff is hopelessly wooden. Mr. 
Brookfield’s Baron Stein is a careful and well-sustained study of the Russian 
political spy. Countess Zicka is so obviously the ‘‘ Dea ex machina’ of 
this comedy of intrigue that it would be a well-nigh impossible task for any 
actress to make her an interesting character. Mrs. Bernard Beere does not 
succeed in removing the sense that she is striving to impart naturalness to 
a creation that is wholly artificial. With the memory of Mrs. Kendal as 
Dora fresh in the memory of most theatre-goers, a difficult task lies before 
any actress who attempts the part. Thatin spite of inevitable comparisons, 
the young American actress, Miss Calhoun, is distinctly a success, speaks 
well for her future. Two or three points are exceptionally good—notably, 
her reception of Julian Beauclerk’s offer of marriage—and give promise of 
dramatic power above the average. Sardou makes very little effort to be 
strictly true to nature in his plot, and I fail to see the advantage in the care 
taken that nearly every personage should speak broken English. There is, 
of course, the difficulty that there is a medley of all kinds of nationalities to 
be dealt with ; but while the improbability of the whole would be made 
scarcely more apparent, the general effect would be much improved by the 
characters assuming a “‘ stage licence ” and speaking ordinary English. 





THE PANTOMIME AT DruRY LANE.—Mr. Augustus Harris promised 
that this year his pantomime should surpass all previous efforts in magnifi- 
cence and display. Undoubtedly his promise has been fulfilled. For gor- 
geousness of coloring, for successful massing together of many hundreds of 
brilliantly and tastefully dressed performers, for everything in fact that is 
included in the general term spectacle, ‘‘ Whittington and his Cat” stands 
unequalled among similar entertainments of this or of previous years. The 
principal set scenes are ‘‘ The Palace of the Emperor of Morocco” and the 
‘*Lord Mayor’s Show”’. These are both much more tasteful than the con- 
ventional ‘‘ Transformation” that, as usual, introduces the Harlequinade. 
One would be glad to see in such purely mechanical arrangements the sub- 
stitution of artificial for living figures. The effect would be equally good, 
and the risk of serious accident considerably diminished. It would be too 
much, I suupose, to require good acting in addition to this perfection of 
scenic effect, but those who remember the charming Dick of Miss Rosina 
Vokes feel that something better might be given than the impersonation of 
Miss Fanny Leslie. The Cat of Mr. C. Lauri is clever and amusing; the 
little children from Madame Katti Lanner’s School of Dancing are ad- 
mirably drilled and go through their parts with evident pride and delight in 
the performance. After all, the real pleasure of a pantomime for grown- 
up folk is in the pleasure it affords to the small people in one’s own party, 
and in the peals of childish laughter that ring from all parts of 
the house. Luckily plenty of children can still be found not yet so 
‘* advanced ”’ as to deem a pantomime a “bore”, and with three or four of 
these for companions one may spend a very enjoyable afternoon or evening 
at Drury Lane Theatre. 





Music For 1885.—Herr Joachim makes his welcome appearance at the 
Popular Concerts on February 14th, and there is a rumor that Madame 
Schumann may possibly appear. The Sacred Harmonic Society announces 
a performance of Berlioz’ ‘‘ Childhood of Christ”’ and of Handel’s ‘“ Bel- 
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shazzar’’. Berlioz’s work has only once before been given in London, by 
Mr. Charles Hallé about four years ago. Notwithstanding its undoubted 
merit ‘‘ Belshazzar” is rarely given in its entirety. The last complete per- 
formance was at the Albert Hall in 1873. 

Admirers of Liszt will be glad to hear that, after an interval of three 
years, Mr. Walter Bache will give an orchestral concert at St. James’s 
Hall on February 5th. The performance will include Liszt’s ‘‘ Dante”, and 
his Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 
Among the soloists will be Herr Joachim and Herr Wilhelmj. Dvorak’s 
new Symphony, conducted by the composer, will be given on April 22nd, 
his Pianoforte Concerto on May 6th. 

Mr. Manns, most able and energetic of conductors, resumes his concerts 
at the Crystal Palace on February 14th. The chief novelties promised are 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Te Deum”; Raff’s last Symphony, ‘‘Im Winter’’, and if pos- 
sible, Brahm’s new Symphony, No. 4. 

Herr Richter will give nine concerts on successive Mondays, commencing 
April 30th. No programme has yet been issued, but it is more than prob- 
able that both Liszt’s Oratorio ‘‘St. Elizabeth”, and Dr. V. Stanford’s 
‘* Elegiac Ode” will be given. 

Mr. Carl Rosa opens a season of English Opera at Drury Lane on Easter 
Monday. He intends to produce Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” and ‘‘ Nadeshda”’, 
by Mr. Goring Thomas. The latter Opera deals with a Russian subject and 
is reported to be of great merit. No definite announcements have yet been 
made concerning the Italian Opera. 

A short season of German Opera will be given under the direction of 
Herr Richter. German Opera is a so much higher form of art than the 
Italian, that its successful establishment in London is much to be desired. 
Fashion unfortunately still clings to the Italian, and its votaries contentedly 
pay enormous sums to hear a Patti or a Nilsson execute marvellous roulades, 
Last year the far more perfect performances given under Herr Richter were 
financially a failure, a fact somewhat to our discredit as a music-appreciating 
nation. ELIZABETH CRACKNELL. 




















FEBRUARY. 


“The cry is still they come.”’ 

From East and West, from South and North, 

Trade catalogues in shoals come forth, 

Announcing seeds and roots and plants, 

More than enough to meet our wants. 
AND, whatever the state of the weather, favorable or unfavorable, these 
“‘ harbingers of spring” remind us that seed-time is at hand, and that oper- 
ations in the garden must at every opportunity be now pushed on. This 
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being so, it seems to us that the following hints may appropriately enough 
fill the space allowed us in Our Corner for this month. 


SEED Sow1na.—Seeds to germinate require light, heat, air, and moisture. 
They should be sown when the ground is mellow and fine, and, if possible, 
before a gentle rain. The ground for them should be thoroughly well worked, 
finely raked on the surface, and when sown the seeds should be covered and 
the soil gently pressed over them. Seeds sown too early, or in wet ground 
are apt to rot. When sown too shallow in a dry time, there may not be 
moisture enough to sprout them; and they are often destroyed by hot dry 
weather after they have germinated. The first effect of air, heat, and mois- 
ture, is to change the starchy matter of the seed into a sugary pulp, the 
proper food of the embryo. But if at this time the seed be withered by 
exposure to heat and drought without proper covering it will perish, or if 
planted in a fresh dug soil and the above change takes place, without the 
earth having been pressed upon it, it dries up and the embryo perishes, 
Seeds, again, may be buried too deep, in which case, though they swell, 
sufficient heat and air to vitalise them is wanting, and they rot. The first 
thing in sowing isa suitable preparation of the soil, so that the young roots 
on their development may find no difficulty in penetrating it. It must be 
made more or less fine for seeds of different sizes. The size of the seeds, too, 
should afford a guide for depth of sowing. Beans of all kinds, for instance, 
may be sown at from two to three inches deep; Peas an inch and a half to 
two inches; Turnips, Onions, Radishes, Lettuce, Cabbage, and such like 
seeds require to be sown shallow—almost close to the surface. The seed 
must be firmly fixed in the soil, and pressed by the earth on every part in 
order to retain moisture sufficient to encourage vegetation, yet not so firmly 
buried as to be deprived of air or to have the ascending shoots impeded by 
too much soil above. In the case of seeds as large as Peas and Beans, when 
sown in drills, a good plan is to cover them in with the feet, treading the 
soil on the seed as you go along, and then smooth the surface with the rake. 
In our own practice we do the same with Onions, Leeks, Carrots, Turnips, 
ete., when the ground is light, friable, and in a suitable condition for so 
working it. Smaller seeds sown on beds may be made firm by patting 
the surface after sowing, and slightly covering with the back of the spade, 
or by walking over them on a board. In all cases seeds should be sown on 
fresh worked soil that they may have the benefit of the moisture within; 
but they should never be sown on really wet soil, for when such is made 
firm it will cake on the surface, and so prevent the plants from coming 
through; it is also liable to crack, and the draught going in at the rents 
reaches the seed and dries up the embryo, or the tender roots are withered 
and the plants perish. 


Rotation oF Crops.—To attend to this is of importance; in no case 
should two crops of a similar nature, such as Beets, Carrots, Turnips, be 
grown two years in succession on the same ground. Different plants derive 
their nourishment from different depths of soils, hence deep-rooted vege- 
tables, such as Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, Salsafy, &c., should be followed by 
Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c., and all those whose roots extend but 
little below the surface. By a careful rotation, an economy in the use of 
manure can be effected, as it will not need to be applied to each crop when 
grown in rotation. But for bulbous roots, such as Onions, and plants grown 
for their leaves as Spinach, the ground can scarcely be made too rich. 


TRANSPLANTING.—In this operation, the main points to be remembered 
are care in taking up the plants so as to avoid injury to the roots: planting 
firmly so as to enable the plant shifted to take quickly and securely a hold 
of the soil in its new position, and shading to prevent the hot sun withering 
and blighting the leaves. Many vegetables may be transplanted with 
advantage. All members of the Brassica family—Cabbages, Cauliflower, 
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Savoys, Broccoli, &c., to stand the winter must be transplanted. Trans- 
planting should take place as soon as the plants are large enough to be 
handled safely. Cabbage-plants, for instance, should be moved from the 
seed-bed as soon as they are two inches high. Celery and Parsley will 
transplant well, but Carrots, Turnips,and Parsnips are not to be moved 
except where blanks in the rows have to be filled in, but experience has 
taught us that success in transplanting these—espevially Carrots and Tur- 
nips—is very doubtful. Parsnips and Beets can, on the other hand, be most 
successfully transplanted. The time most favorable for the operation is just 
in the cool of a moist evening, or immediately before or after a genial 
shower. Make the holes with the dibble wide enough and deep enough to 
take in the roots of the plants to be operated upon easily, aud hold the 
plant in one hand just in the centre of the hole so that all its roots may be 
in the most favorable situation to have the soil filled in and pressed against 
them. This do by holding the dibble in the other hand and—bearing its 
point into the ground at the side of the hole in which you hold the plant— 
pressing it into the soil till you feel certain that itis as deep as the longest 
roots. Now press the dibble and a fair portion of soil with it up against 
the roots and stem of the plant and you have fixed it. If this is done in 
showery weather the plants may ‘‘ go away” as gardeners put it, ‘‘ without 
ever looking over their shoulder”. If the weather, however, is hot and 
sunny, give each plant a douche of water and shade for a few days with 
a shingle. 


WATERING.—In all cases where it is deemed necessary to water plants in 
the open garden, the best time to do it is just before sunrise. You can’t be 
up too early if you have a garden. Amateurs with enthusiasin in gardening 
must never accept as theirs the sentiment of the song: 


‘*Up in the morning’s no’ for me” 


or if they do they must lengthen their days by stealing and adding to them 
a portion of their nights. And those who endorse the wisdom and act upon 
the advice of the popular saying, ‘‘ After supper walk a mile’’, may enjoy 
as great an amount of healthy exercise after that nocturnal meal by taking 
their watering-pot in hand and attending to the watering of their garden 
as they would by a constitutional walk, whilst their plants would benefit 
about as much as from a matin douche. Use rain water always where it 
can be had. If spring water, or water from a draw-well has to be employed, 
it should invariably be exposed to the atmosphere for a considerable time 
before it is applicd, and water should never be used for plants under any 
circumstances of a lower temperature than that of the atmosphere in which 
they are growing. Water may be given to the roots of plants at any time 
but should never be sprinkled over the leaves in a hot sun. One copious 
watering is better than a little often, and the hoe should follow the watering 
pot whenever the ground becomes dry, as a loose surface soil is more imper- 
vious to a prolonged drought than a hard baked one. We intended in this 
paper to have given some hints on Thinning, Hoeing, Weeding, Manures 
and Manuring, &c., but find we must hold them over for our next. 


W. ELDER. 
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Mr. JosePpH SyMEs is issuing in Melbourne a monthly magazine for 
young people, entitled The Young Secularist.! Across thousands of miles 
we send greeting to the newcomer, and wish him a long and prosperous 
career. 

Mrs. BESANT has reprinted a paper on ‘“‘The Legalisation of Female 
Slavery in England”’,’ originally published in the National Reformer. It 
deals with the regulation of prostitution, and should be widely read. 

Tuk Rev. Edward White has published two lectures delivered to artisans.’ 
He advocates Land Reform and Emigration as ‘‘ the two remedies for over- 
crowding”. Land Reform, by all means, but it will be time enough to 
talk of emigration after our home waste lands are being tilled, and it would 
clearly be for the benefit of the community that the drones should emigrate 
before the working bees. 

No. 18 of the Freethought Publishing Company’s Popular Edition of 
Colonel R. G. Ingersoll’s lectures is just issued under the title ‘‘ Which 
Way ?’.* The lecture is one of the trenchant, racy discourses which have 
made the American Freethinker’s name a houschold word in England. 

Mr. GovuLDING, who was lately imprisoned in Holloway Gaol for the 
non-vaccination of his children, has issued a halfpenny pamphlet entitled 
** Revival of Martyrdom ”’.® Those who sympathise with a sufferer from a 
persecuting law might well send a penny stamp to Mr. Goulding to pay for 
the tract and postage. 

THE Second Part of the ‘‘ Christian Creed’’* is now issued in pamphlet 
form, pointing out the contradictions and absurdities which occur in the 
New Testament. The little book would be a capital ‘‘ eye-opener” to 
present to any pious perscn. It would probably make them angry, but it 
would also ake them laugh. 

THe ‘* Doctor of Medicine” who is so widely known as the author of 
the ‘Elements of Social Science” has just issued a thick pamphlet, in 
which he deals with the prevention of poverty, of war, and of the spread of 
infectious diseases.? The little volume deserves careful reading, but we 
heartily wish that ‘‘G. R.” was not so strongly in favor of vaccination. 

1 The Young Sceularist. Melbourne: Liberator Company, 120, Swanston Street. 

2“ The Legalisation of Female Slavery in England.’’ By Annie Besant. 
London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 1d. ; 
post free Lid. 

$ Land Reform and Emigration.’”’ By Edward White. London: W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

4¢ Which Way?’ By Colonel R. G. Ingersoll. London: Freethought Pub- 
lishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 1d.; post free 11d. 

> ** Revival of Martyrdom.’? By F. Goulding. ‘To be obtained from the 
Author, 10, Emma Terrace, Wanstead Flats, Essex. 

6 «The Christian Creed.’””, By Annie Besant. London: Freethought Publish- 
ing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

7 «State Remedies for Poverty, War, and Pestilence.’’ By ‘‘A Doctor of 
Medicine’. London: E. Truelove, 256, High Holborn. 
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Anecdotes, 
a 
THE following answer to a question on ‘‘the Three Creeds”’, is, according 
to the Journal of Education, a bond fide one: ‘ First they made the Apostles’ 
Creed, but no one would believe it, so they made the Nicene Creed, and 
some didn’t believe it, then they made the Athanasian Creed, and that no 
one could help believing.” 


THE following, from the Church Times, is too good to be lost: ‘‘ Some 
years ago, when taking a Sunday-school class of boys from 9 to 12 years of 
age, on reading one of the lessons for the day (St. Matt. iii.), I asked them 
to give me their ideas of v. 7, ‘O generation of vipers’. Not one answered, 
nor could I extract a reply. ‘ Well’, said I, ‘tell me first what a viper is, 
and then perhaps we shall get at it’. Presently one boy answered, ‘ Please, 
sir, it’s what you stick letters with’. I was not sharp enough to see his 
meaning, aud none of the others could help me, so after trying whether he 
meant the postage stamp, the gummed envelope, etc., I had to give it up 
and go on with the reading. On telling a friend how it had puzzled me, 
he said, ‘no doubt the boy meant a wafer’. O generation of wafers! Let 
me add a few other examples that I can vouch for:—‘ The five horizontal 
(Oriental) Kings’, (St. Luke xix. 21)—‘I feared thee because thou art an 
oyster man’. (St. John vi. 31)—‘ Our fathers did eat mamma in the desert’. 
(St. Luke vi. 10)—‘ Stretch forth thy hand. And he did so; and his hand 
was roasted whole as the other’. Not long ago a choirman reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed, ‘ believed in the co//usion of Saints ’.” 


At a catechetical examination in Scotland a little girl was asked : ‘‘ Why 
did the Israelites make a golden calf?’’? She answered: ‘‘They hadua as 
muckle siller as wad make a coo”’. 


ANOTHER from the examination papers. Q. Name six animals belonging 


to the polar regions? A. Three polar bears and three seals. 


THE prisoner was the only son of virtuous parents, and there were tears 
in the judge’s voice as he told him: ‘* God, young man, has given you in- 
telligence and strength, instead of which you go about stealing cocks and 
hens”’. 


THE minister of a well-known fashionable church lately preached a 
beautiful sermon. He drew the picture of a very beautiful heaven. We 
would walk its sunlit groves by the music of waterfalls, and gaze out on 
the amaranthine fields. And then, too, ‘‘ we shall know each other there”’, 
said the minister, and again he added, ‘‘there’ll be no strangers in the New 
Jerusalem ; we'll all be friends’. ‘‘ Beautiful!” said Mr. Jones, as he 
trotted down the aisle. ‘‘ A lovely sermon!” said Miss Simkins as she put 
her bony hand into the minister’s. She was stopped by a poor mechanic, 
who came up and addressed the preacher: ‘‘ Mr, ———, I ain glad we shall 
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recognise each other up there”. ‘‘ Yes”, said the minister, ‘it is one of 
the greatest consolations of our religion.” ‘‘ Well, I am right glad we 
shall know each other. It will be a great change, though, for I have 
attended your church for over four years, and none of the members of the 
congregation have recognised me yet’’. 


A PRESBYTERIAN minister, wdimonisbing freethinking Dr. Russell, the late 
editor of the Scotsman, warned him to flee from the wrath to come, from the 
place where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth, and painted the joys of 
heaven, where ransomed sinners chant a new song unto the lamb. ‘' But 
what will they do with me?” queried Dr. Russell, ‘‘ who have neither a 
voice to sing with, nor teeth to gnash ?”’. ‘** Doctor, doctor”’, answered the 
minister solemnly, ‘‘ the teeth will be provided”. 

‘You never wear a hat, my boy?” said Mr. Hook to his nephew, the 
blue-coat boy. ‘‘ No, uncle, I never was’’, was the frank admission. And 
Mr. Hook went without an overcoat all that winter in the hope that some 
one would give him the chance to answer likewise. 





Over an inn in Ireland hangs a sign entitled the ‘‘ Four Alls’’. It repre- 
sents a king with his robes and sceptre, a bishop with his mitre, a warrior 
with his sword, and a poor man kneeling in his rags. The king is saying, 
*T rule all”; the soldier says, “I fight for all”’; the bishop says, *‘I pray 
for all’; and the poor man says, ‘‘ And I pay for all”. 


A GENTLEMAN introduced to the late Dr. Russell, of the Scotsman, was 
tiresomely foppish in his conversation, and wound up with a statement that 
he had been taken for a certain Lord ————, a well-known member of the 
nobility. ‘‘Do you know”’, said the Doctor, ‘‘ I was taken the other day for 
Lord God. A gentleman stopped me in Prince’s Street and said: ‘ Lord 
Almighty, is that you ?’.” aS 

‘*My dear boy”, said an earnest Sunday school teacher at the North 
End Mission to a frowsy urchin, ‘‘do you know that we are al] sinners ?”’. 
‘*Yes, marm.” ‘Do you know that you area sinner?” ‘* Yes, marm.” 
A long and earnest talk followed, in which the claims of the gospel were 
fully set forth, but the teacher was only rewarded by an unintelligible 
stare. Finally it occurred to the teacher that perhaps she had taken the 
boy beyond his depth, and she inquired: ‘‘ John, you know what a sinner 
is, don’t your”. ‘* Sinners? oh, yes; sinners is strings in turkeys’ legs.”’ 


Dr. CHALMERS, when once invited to address a primitive prayer-meeting 
in a remote Highland parish, was requested to ‘speak down” to the intel- 
ligence of his flock, and use only the simplest words and sentences. Chalmers 
good-naturedly assented, and began with this easy sentence: ‘ My friends, 
I have been specially requested, in addressing you to-night, to avoid the 
technical nomenclature of scholastic theology ” 


IN his essay on ‘‘ a little moral advice on the cultivation and improvement 
of the animal spirits”, Sydney Smith analyses with his accustomed play- 
fulness the possible causes of intense depression: ‘‘ Stop, then, child of 
sorrow and humble imitator of Job, and tell me on what thou hast dined. 
Were not there soup and salmon, and then a plate of beef, and then duck, 
blanc mange, cream cheese, diluted with beer, claret, champagne, hock, tea, 
coffee, and noyau? And after all this, you talk of the mind and the evils 
of life. These kind of cases do not need meditation, but magnesia. Take 
short views of life.” 
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PART II. 
THe Arrernoon’s Sat. 


Wuen dinner was finished Mrs. Martin and the four children went 
down to the harbor, where they found Captain Trindar, with one of 
his men, waiting for them with the trimmest little boat in the world— 
the lively little ‘‘ Rose of Devon”’. 

Mrs. Martin looked round uneasily, and remarked that heavy clouds 
had been gathering over the sky during the last hour, and suggested 
that they had better put off the excursion till another day. The joyous 
faces of the children fell, and they turned anxiously to Captain 
Trindar to hear what he would say. He soon reassured them: ‘There 
might perhaps be a bit of a storm, but it would soon pass ”’. 

Mrs. Martin had great confidence in Captain Trindar, and did not 
want to disappoint the young people, so, without more hesitation, she 
and the children all got into the boat. The white sails were soon 
spread to the wind, and the ‘‘ Rose of Devon” skimmed lightly over 
the waves like a white-winged bird. At first the sun shining down 
on them bright and hot made the children forget the prospect of 
“a bit of a storm”’, but suddenly all the brightness died out of the 
water, and the foam-crested waves no longer flashed and glistened in 
the sunlight. 

‘The sun has put on his nightcap and has gone to bed”’, said 
Jean sorrowfully. 

‘People don’t put on their nightcaps in the afternoon”, was 
Steve’s scornful rejoinder. 

For a moment Jean looked perplexed, and then smiling trium- 
phantly, she said: ‘‘ Yes, they do sometimes. The sun is taking his 
after-dinner nap, and puts on his nightcap like Grandma does for fear 
of spoiling her daycap. So there!” 
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A lurch of the boat put a premature end to the discussion as to 
the propriety of the afternoon wearing of nightcaps. The children 
laughed as they saw the great mountains of water come rolling 
towards them, but Jean’s laugh had a little nervous tremor in it, and 
Maggie looked anxiously ahead. Soon the faint growl of distant 
thunder was heard; then came a vivid flash of lightning, marking a 
zigzag line of light across the sky; a moment’s pause, and then a 
tremendous peal, followed by such a downpour of rain that it seemed 
as though the whole heavens were coming down at once, or as though, 
as Jean confided to Laurie afterwards, the floor had given way 
up above and they (whoever they might be) were coming through! 
The waves began to roar with anger, and the “ white horses” to rear 
their foaming crests in menacing fury above the little boat, and break 
in a deluge over her side. 

Mrs. Martin was very much frightened, and, raising her voice so 
as to be heard above the storm, she called out to Captain Trindar to 
know whether they had not better go back. 

‘Sit still, ma’am”, answered the Captain in stentorian tones. 
“Sit still; the breakwater is nearer than the shore. I'll land you 
there, and you can go into the lighthouse until the storm passes. It 
will be over in a few minutes. The children are not frightened—are 
you, children ?” 

Four trebles raised to their highest pitch shrilly answer ‘‘ No.” 

Laurie stood .bare-headed by the mast, encircling it with both his 
arms. The rain beat on his face and the lightning played upon his 
eyes, but he seemed rather to enjoy it than otherwise. It was such a 
delight to watch how gallantly the little ‘‘ Rose ” lifted herself to meet 
the waves and avoided none, not even the very biggest. 

Steve sat down at the bottom of the boat covered with tarpaulin, 
from underneath which he was vainly endeavoring to raise his voice 
loud enough to make Laurie understand how this wasn’t anything of 
a storm, and to tell him how once he had been “in a boat with Pa, 
when the sky was as black as pitch, and the waves were forty feet 
high!”. Iam afraid that Steve was a bit of a braggart. 

Mrs. Martin sat in the stern with Maggie on one side of her and 
Jean on the other. Maggie didn’t mind the storm much: she didn’t 
quite like it, but at the moment her whole attention was concentrated 
in the task of comforting Mrs. Martin, who was excessively frightened. 
It was seldom, indeed, that she allowed herself to be tempted out in 
a boat, and she vowed that this should be the last time. Jean sat 
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bolt upright and quite still save when a wave bigger than the rest 
gave the boat an extra lurch and thus displaced the little maid. She 
held Mrs. Martin’s wrist with such a grasp, that a fortnight later 
that lady averred that the marks of Jean’s small fingers were still 
visible. That tight grip and a rather drawn expression on her face 
were the only signs Jean gave of her terror. 

She was not frightened at the storm in itself—indeed she had more 
than once got up in the night to watch a thunderstorm—to watch for 
the vivid flash which suddenly and momentarily lit up the intense 
blackness of the night, and then to wait in tremulous expectation for 
the dreadful crash which seemed as though it must rend the earth in 
twain. It was not the storm that frightened Jean, it was the waves. 
Everywhere, as far as she could see, were the angry looking ‘“ white 
horses”, and as the mighty masses of water came rolling swiftly 
towards her, seemingly growing greater and greater as they neared 
the boat, she felt they would be sure to descend upon her in their fury 
and bury her tiny form beneath their awful vastness. Every time 
one of these dreaded monsters broke in spray against the boat’s side, 
every time she found the gallant ‘“‘ Rose”, audaciously riding in safety 
above one of her much feared enemies, Jean felt a sensation of relieved 
surprise. 

Soon the ‘‘ Rose of Devon” reached the breakwater, and landed her 
precious freight. Although the storm was already abating, even now 
the waves were still washing over the breakwater, so Captain Trindar 
had to choose a suitable moment for putting his passengers ashore, 
and then he bade them hurry along into the lighthouse before the 
next big wave should come; meanwhile he himself would keep the 
boat alongside, in case a wave should come before they had gained 
shelter, and carry any of the little ones off their feet. 

The inside of the lighthouse delighted everyone; Mrs. Martin 
was glad to be out of the storm; the children looked at the photo- 
graphs of Plymouth and the neighborhood, admired the lovely 
polished shells and the beautiful fancifully-arranged seaweed, and 
speculated as to the way in which the different colored sand was 
made to assume so many shapes and forms. 

When they had seen all there was to see down-stairs the light- 
housekeeper took Meg, Jean, Laurie, and Steve up to the top, to see 
the light which guided the ships safely to harbor. Mrs. Martin 
declined to climb so many stairs. And there were a lot of stairs; up, 


up, up, round, round, round; the stone steps seemed as though they 
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would never come to an end. They were lighted by little windows, 
at every one of which the children stopped and shouted with joy as 
they saw that the sun had “taken off his nightcap” and was again 
gladdening the world with his glorious brilliance. At last the stone 
steps came to an end, and then there was a little spiral iron stair- 
case, up which all four promptly went, and at the top found them- 
selves on a platform which ran right round the glass top of the 
lighthouse. The lamp so welcome to ships in distress was 
suspended in the centre. Steve suggested that it was perhaps 
Aladdin’s lamp, but Laurie dispelled this idea by pointing out that 
the magician was hardly likely to have been big enough to carry 
such a lamp as that lighthouse lamp in his bosom: it was much too 
large—it was by far the largest lamp that any one of them had seen. 
They looked through a telescope and saw full-rigged ships sailing 
away in the sunlight, but when they put the telescope down the ships 
were no longer visible. This was a source of great amusement to 
them, and they were enjoying themselves so much at the top of the 
lighthouse that they were quite sorry when the keeper pointed out 
Captain Trindar and Mrs. Martin down below beckoning for them to 
come down. 

When they got outside the lighthouse they found the storm had 
quite disappeared. It had passed away as suddenly as it came. The 
waves were still looking a little tumultuous, but they no longer 
swept over the breakwater, and there were not now nearly so many 
“‘white horses” as had terrified Jean an hour or so previously. 

Captain Trindar suggested that they should walk along the break- 
water to see the sailor’s “Cage” at the other end. 

** What is the ‘Cage’ for, Captain Trindar?” asked Laurie. 

“Tf during a tempest sailors should be wrecked at the end of the 
breakwater furthest from the lighthouse then they can climb up in 
the ‘Cage’ and rest there until the storm is over. There is room 
to hold thirty men.” 

“Thirty men in that little thing!” exclaimed Laurie. ‘Why, 
there does not look room for more than three or four!” 

“Well, you and Steve had better climb up into it, and then you 
ean see for yourselves how big it is”, laughed the Captain. 


” was reached the four children began to 


As soon as the ‘Cage 
climb the steps, much to Mrs. Martin’s consternation—she was in 
great fear lest they should be blown into the sea. 


After four or five steps Maggie gave up. Jean reached the top 
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of the stone steps before the boys, and then, agile as a cat, began 
climbing up the pole into the “Cage”. Steve did not like to try 
the pole. Laurie went up two or three feet but could not manage 
to go further, so, much disgusted, slipped down again to the head 
of the stonework. 

Jean gave a little laugh of triumph as she got into the “Cage” 
and sat down on the seat which ran round it. ‘‘ Well, I never, who 
would have thought it was so big—it looked quite tiny from below”’, 
she murmured to herself. 

Jean looked down to see what had become of the others, and again 
began her triumphant laugh as she saw Laurie and Steve still stand- 
ing at the bottom of the pole, but her laugh ended in a sudden gasp 
as her glance fell lower still, and she realised to what a height she 
had climbed. How little Captain Trindar and Mrs. Martin did look! 
Just as small as when she had looked down upon them from the 
lighthouse top. And Meg! she was no bigger than a baby. 

Mrs. Martin was gesticulating and crying out, but although Jean 
could hear her voice, she could not make out what she said. A moment 
later she heard Captain Trindar’s powerful voice. ‘‘Come down, 
Jean! It is time to go.” 

Jean just gave one glance round—how surprisingly near Plymouth 
harbor looked on the one side, how limitless the extent of waters on 
the other !—then with a faint inward tremor turned to come down. 
Grasping the rope firmly with her right hand, clasping the pole with 
her left arm and taking care not to look down, she soon regained her 
courage and before she realised it stood at the top of the steps with 
the envious Steve and Laurie. 

They had a delightful sail home with a blue sea, a blue sky, and 
brilliant sun, and when Jean went to sleep that night she dreamt that 
she was a shipwrecked sailor at the mercy of those furious white 
waves, that she was washed against the breakwater, and after many 
fruitless attempts managed to climb into the ‘‘Cage”’, where she lived 
happy ever after. Hyraria Brapavcu. 
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Che Coming Dawn. 





Are your limbs not tired, children, at 
With the rompings of the day ? 
You have suffered stabs and scratches, sm 
Climbing to the hawthorn spray ; 
Ah! the sun has tanned your faces, sey 
While you played in noontide hours, 
And you bear but wilted traces 


an 
Of your sister-realm of flowers. 


he 

These are browning blossoms, children, 
With the loveliest petals shed, 

And you knew not, while you loitered, 
That your gathered gems were dead ; 

Did you see ?—but nay! you could not, 
While you climbed the primrose bank— 

How the life-fraught sunlight would not 
Linger till your spirits sank. 


an 





Look you, now, O happy children, 
How, upon your mother-earth 
Lengthened lie the sunset shadows, 
Where at morn your flowers had birth ; 
Amber, purple, red, and golden, 
Pile the clouds athwart the west, 
And where morn’s bright court was holden, 
All is grey unbroken rest. : . 


ect 


Children, there’s a morrow coming, 
Teeming with a brighter life ; 
Hear you not the voices humming 

Nearing strains of settled strife ? ‘ 
Children, this is Science dawning, 
Clearing, pruning as she speeds ; 
She will toil through all the morning— 
Prune the branches, clear the weeds. 


You'll have healthier flowers, children, 
Fairer, fresher, sweeter flowers ; 
Dogma-grubs have marred their beauty, 
In the best-forgotten hours. 
There’s a morrow dawning, children, 
And the clouds are breaking through ; 
For the coming day, oh, children, 
Toil as we have toiled for you! 


JOHN ROWELL WALLER. 
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BEHEADINGS. 


1, Behead anything of liquids not still, and leave the sound of an 
animal; behead again, and leave in debt; behead again, and leave part of 
a bird. 


2. Behead to seize, and leave a rough file; behead again, and leave a 
small serpent. 


3. Behead Oriental, and leave behind a ship; behead again, and leave 
severe in look or manner; behead again, and leave threefold. 


4. Behead a rupture or quarrel, and leave to arrive at; behead again, 
and leave one of two. 


5. Behead to mix intimately, and leave to grant for temporary use; be- 
head again, and leave the close. 


6. Behead a sudden and short blaze, and leave a whip; behead again, 
and leave a tree. 


7. Behead mercy, and leave running ; behead again, a unit. [8 marks. | 





PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
* * * * 


The same vowel through the centre. 
Upper word, to vibrate; next, the middle letters of the upper word, 
meaning to obtain; middle letter of this word next, meaning personality. 


Fourth line, the middle letters of the fifth line, meaning a useful article, 
although small; the lowest word, a part of the body. [8 marks. } 


» * 


eooo°o 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 
1. No V, dear. 2. I care ma. 3. A frail coin. 4. Rap mole. 5. Nod 


onL. 6. A pan ma, [6 marks, ] 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1, 1f you asked a Doctor of Divinity to play on the violin, what term of 

contempt would you be likely to use ? [3 marks. } 

Why is O the only vowel you can hear ? [3 marks. ] 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1. ‘‘ How old are you?” said a son to his father. The father replied : 
““Twelve years hence you will be as old as I was twelve years ago, and I 
shall be three times as old as you were twelve years ago.” Find the age of 


each. [10 marks. ] 
2. Divide £100 among three persons, giving the first twice as much, and 
the second three times as much, as the third. [6 marks. ] 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


BuRIED SQUARE WoRD. 


F ate. 
A new. 
T ete 
E wer. 





TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, Field, filed. 2. Acme, mace, came. 3. Quires, squire. 4. Sunrise, 
insures. 5. Despair, praised. 6. Saddle, addles. 7. Unship, punish. 





Omnisus WorD.—MaAry. 
M, a, ma, mar, my, am, arm, ay, army, ram, ray, yam, may. 





ENIGMAS. 
1. He, her, hero—Heroine. 
2. Asp-a-rag-us—Asparagus, 
CRACKED Nuts, 
1. Tap A fills 4 of vessel in one hour. 
TapB ,, } A * 
.*. Both together will fill }-+-}—7 in one hour. 
.*. The vessel will be filled in +°—14 hour. 
2. The faster vessel gains on the slower 14— 12, i.e., 2 miles every hour. 
.*. It will require 10—2=5 hours, and the distance will be 14 X 5=70 miles, 





ToTAL MARKS PossIBLE, 40.—Olivia, Hawkeye, Quicksilver, 36; Hypatia, 
33; Chi Lung, 31; Sprinter, 28; Alice, 26; Loki, 22; Inalix, 20; Valiant, 
15; Cromwell, Jumbo, 8. ° 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—Sprinter. The working of the ‘‘ Nuts’? must be 
shown, otherwise even correct answers cannot gain full marks. 





YounGa Fouxks’ PuzzteE-CorNER RULEs. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 127. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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